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The Mules of “Asmodeus”’ 


OBERT SMITH SURTEES, the famous 
creator of “Jorrocks,” once set down in a 
note-book a pregnant reference to the fact 

that the miser in “Asmodeus” fed his mules “ac- 
cording to the law of the twelve tables—that is to 
say, he gave them each daily one pound of barley; 
he treated them.as the Romans treated their slaves— 
wisely but not too well.” The fable, to us, seems 
made for critics. 

In pondering its application, it appears to us that 
there are two special aspects. IJmprimis, those who 
follow the profession of critic—and there are too 
few in the: United States who follow it with the 
intensity many apply to the other creative arts (for 
criticism at. its best may also be truly creative )— 
those who follow the critical profession are apt to 
feel themselves set upon an eminence above the toil- 
ing ranks of writers, slaves above whom they swing 
an instructive lash. And any critic worth his salt 
wishes to treat his slaves—wisely but not too well. 

Donning the regalia of critic, the book-reviewer 
may strike one of two attitudes. Either he feels 
himself invested with a judicial detachment and that 
his office is to “feed the mules” according to “the 
law of the twelve tables,” even-handedly; or he is 
a person of enthusiasms who chafes at the idea of a 
single pound of barley for all, and desires chiefly 
to write appreciations of those books that particularly 
appeal to him, preserving a discreet silence in regard 
to the remainder. 

Now, precisely as there is no such thing as abso- 
lutely even-handed justice, we believe that there can 
be no such thing as absolutely even-handed review- 
ing. And while we see several defects in the second 
critical attitude referred to, we do not, on the other 
hand, feel at all convinced that there can exist any 
rigid procedure in criticism, any “law of the twelve 
tables.” 

Authors are kittle cattle, and as human beings 
they are frequently hybrids—that is, they are as far 
from being ordinary draft horses as they are from 
being thorough asses. ‘To apply to their work a pre- 
conceived’ formula of artistic perfection and to en- 
deavor to dole to them analytical instruction accord- 
ing to a code applicable to all is to court disaster. 
Yet considerable criticism of the past was conducted 
according to-this method. Again, the critic cannot 
hope to confine himself to one pound of barley all 
around, in the.gense that he never allows his enthu- 
siasm for some_particular work a certain freedom 
of rein. . Fhis*is to become niggardly to the point 
of sterility. ‘Lhe best criticism flashes intermittent 
enlightenment because of a real creative fervor 
lodged in the brain of the critic. The laboratory 
has its excellent uses, but unless the analyst of litera- 
ture partakes somewhat of the author’s own impulse 
in the interpretation of notable work—enters full- 
bloodedly jnto the author’s own mood—there is little 
service rendered either to the reader or the writer. 

We hope that we do not seem to advocate a pre- 
ponderance of eulogy. Such is certainly not our 
intention. ‘There are too many eulogies abroad 
to-day. Or rather, they exhibit too little discrimina- 
tion.. When a good book lifts its head above the 
ruck, and one critic speaks, the others are apt to 

follow in the same strain. There is a chorus of 
approval, only a small part of which is genuinely 
felt. And it is easier to write a so-called “appre- 
ciation” than it is to analyze with real insight and 
wisdom. A flourish of trumpets takes the place of 
highly intelligent interpretation of the author to 
himself and recognition of his true strengths and 
true weaknesses, which can be so valuable to any 
writer, 
Perhaps no one detail in modern reviewing works 
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A Tartar Horse 


By Hersert S. GoRMAN 


IS hooves kicked up the saffron dust 
From Isfahan to Tartary, 

And golden bits as red as rust 
Could never bring him to his knee. 


By bleaching desert paths where once 
The bearded Khan in splendor rode 
He hears the whinney of response 
From phantom steeds that spurned the goad. 


And racing with the racing wind 
Through careous rock across the plain 
He feels the ghostly whips behind 
And yellow fingers in his mane. 


When stopping short he lifts his head 
And, quivering-nostrilled, shrilly cries, 
He turns upon a world that’s dead 
The burning cities in his eyes. 
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so to the detriment of authors of real promise as 
praise and blame wrongly placed. After all, a 
writer of force and originality of mind enough to 
construct a remarkable book possesses in his own 
intellect a habit of robust self-criticism. He is 
bound to “feel” when he has “brought off” a par- 
ticular effect, and also when he has failed. If he 
finds reviewers praising what his artistic instinct 
apprehends as his weaknesses and damning what in 
perspective still seems to him comparative success, 
he is apt to shrug off or dismiss to Erebus the whole 
tribe of critics and reviewers. Then, perhaps, he 
does truly become a mule and vigorously kicks over 
the traces. He withdraws into his own self-confi- 
dence, with that self-confidence made obstinate and 
probably embittered. He has not met with the 
judgment of his peers. 

And so, by means of a fable, we have touched 
briefly upon a few of the difficulties with which 
critics are confronted, Criticism, properly practised, 
is a profession of the highest honor since, at its best, 
it demands a flexibility of intellect and a range of 
intelligence that most of us moan to attain. 


Rolling Home 
By Wiitit1am McFeEE 
HAT Sunday night a 


over the telephone came a brief message 
from a near-by city that Joseph Conrad was 


jew weeks aen. Wher 


dead, I devoted to a nurried statement for a near- 
by city’s leading newspaper. But all the time I was 
writing the thoughts were passing through my mind 
in a steady procession; thoughts that could not be 
compressed into any 500-word statement. They 
were thoughts of my own past, of the condition of 
English literature twenty-five years ago, when Hall 
Caine and Marie Corelli were the great best-selling 
rivals and the Kail-yard School was in being, and 
it was considered very advanced to read Shaw’s 
“Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant.” And then there 
came a thought—a memory, if you like—of myself, 
a callow young man sitting in a London restaurant, 
Slaters in Aldergate Street, to be quite accurate, 
eating lunch and opening a fresh issue of T. P.’s 
Weekly. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who had made a 
success of M. A. P. (Mainly About People) and 
sold it to Harmsworth, afterwards Lord North- 
cliffe, had started a literary weekly, gossip about 
books being the chief dish, with a generous slice of 
serial for dessert. All for a penny. 

I seem to have a vivid and retentive memory of 
new serials beginning in the days of my youth. I 
remember Hall Caine’s “Christian” beginning in 
the Windsor. I paid a shilling for a Windsor 
Magazine with Conan Doyle’s “Study in Scarlet” 
as a supplement. Then there was Kipling, “Kim” 
beginning in Cassell’s Magazine and the same au- 
thor’s “Stalky and Co.” much later in the Windsor. 
The Strand Magazine specialized in W. W. Jacobs, 
with his supposed seamen, who were all, apparently, 
congenital imbeciles. Pearson’s was running Cut- 
liffe Hyne, who had invented another astonishing 
caricature of nautical life in his Captain Kettle, a 
precursor of the American hero with a long jaw 
and a cigar in his teeth. Looking back twenty-five 
years, the general public in England was well served 
in its serial fiction. Even the sea had been made the 
subject of a tale appearing in the Pall-Mall Maga- 
zine by a comparatively obscure author named 
Joseph Conrad. ‘The tale was called “Typhoon,” 
and any one who has been privileged to look over 
those old magazines will recall the vigorous illus- 
trations by Maurice Grieffenhagen. One of them, 
which is reproduced as a frontispiece in the Concord 
Edition, is one of the few drawings I have ever 
seen that have an aural quality. You can actually 
hear the roar of the wind on the bridge of the Nan- 
Shan, 
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It was, no doubt, the power of this serial that 
led T. P. O’Connor to accept Conrad’s next long 
novel for his Weekly. And here it is just to remark 
that Conrad has not alwavs proved to have that 
subtle virtue editors are fond of calling 
quality.” I well remember the curiosity and later 
the unhappiness I experienced in Malta after the 
War, when I opened a magazine and tried to read 
“The Arrow of Gold” as a serial. The struggle 
the writer of the synopsis had encountered was 
worth study. And possibly the reader, if he is ac- 
quainted with ‘‘Nostromo,” will be incredulous 
when he is informed that the serial beginning in 
that long-ago copy of T. P.’s Weekly, a paper only 
half the size in format of The Saturday Review 
and containing about a score of pages, was that same 
formidable romance of at least one hundred and 
eighty thousand words. 


Yet the novel, by one reader at least, was passed 


“serial 
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by. The fact is, I had even passed by “Typhoon,” 
knowing nothing of the author and being very much 
under the spell of Kipling, who held the field with 
the young men of those days to a degree inconceiva- 
ble in an age when it is considered smart to smile 
in a patronizing way at the India and the services 
Kipling described, and even at the God in which 
he believed. After all, our cleverness and infi- 
delity have not yet discovered for us any working 
substitute for either Jehovah or the Empire. We 
may have to give them another trial. But this is 
a digression, 
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For all that, I can remember with extraordinary 
distinctness that first page of T. P.’s Weekly con- 
taining the first installment of “ ‘Nostromo,’ by 
Joseph Conrad, author of “Typhoon.’?” But to 
repine because one has not read a book or discov- 
ered an author at first sight is to misinterpret the 
principles of mental development. We have to 
wait for some books. And one of the serious fea- 
tures of present-day intellectual life is the facility 
with which young people are gulping down the 
strong, newly fermented liquors of ultra-modern 
fiction before they have experienced the old vintages 
laid down by their fathers and mellowed by the 
passage of time. This metaphor is not so far- 
fetched as the eager young intellectual may think. 
It is not an entirely satisfactory argument that be- 
cause previous generations were reluctant to accept 
what we know to be masterpieces we should there- 

_ fore swallow everything that comes along, whether 
it bear a famous label or one we do not know. As 
we say at sea, it is better to be sure than sorry. 
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But Conrad has always seemed to me a particular 
exception to this general rule. Conrad’s achieve- 
ment is in a sense complementary to Kipling’s in 
English literature, but it is at the other end of the 
scale in its character. We compare, for example, 
“Departmental Ditties,” by the eighteen-year-old 
newspaper man in India, and “Almayer’s Folly,” 
by the middle-aged seaman in poor health in his 
Pimlico boarding-house. Both give us astonishing 
and original pictures of the East. Both are the 
work of brilliant artists. Yet it is impossible to 
imagine two books more dissimilar not only in their 
treatment and style but in the conditions of their 
success. “To the young Anglo-Indian to write was 
to draw, in lightning strokes, the life about him. 
All the time Kipling insists on this draughtsmanship 
and colorist view of writing. He writes as though 
for a public consisting exclusively of patriotic illus- 
trators. Later on he finds the illustrators have chil- 
dren, so he writes for them! 


But Conrad had another way. He need not have 
told us how toilsome that way was. We can divine 
the travail of a soul expressing itself in an alien 
idiom. Moreover, Conrad had to contend with a 
difficulty not often comprehended by shore folk, 
though he alludes to it with humorous candor in 
his “‘Personal Record.” Most men of his profession 
call it dignity. It reveals itself to laymen as a con- 
tinual preoccupation with their professional pride. 
Some men never overcome the paralysis of the mind 
and affections that it engenders. It is like nothing 
else in the world, and derives from the days when 
the Captain of a ship at sea resembled the Deity in 
his despotic powers more closely than any Romanoff 
would have dared to attempt. Fortunately for us, 
Conrad rose superior to this idiosyncrasy of his 
calling. 
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Yet the consciousness of it is nearly always in 
what he wrote. In a certain subtle and fine sense 
Conrad never left the quarter deck. And his life— 
his literary life, of course—was like a series of long 
voyages with an occasional short run across the Nar- 
row Seas. We have his own description of the 
writing of “Nostromo”—it resembled “the ever- 
lasting somber stress of the westward winter passage 
round the Horn.” And carrying the symbolism on 
to the end, who can fail to detect in the last of his 
books the last voyage of a great commander? In 
that tale of man and the sea and the conflict with 
fate, Conrad jis still a seaman. And in the valorous 
old Rover, putting out in his boat on that last for- 
lorn hope of love and duty, can we not see the great 
artist who created him sailing out beyond the head- 
lands, the tragedy of his passing swallowed up in 
the glory of his accomplishment? 


“Dat Ole Davil Sea” 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM 


HOSE who write of the sea are romantics 

even if they do employ the realistic method. 

They are not realists. Defoe, Melville, Ste- 
venson, Conrad, London, O’Neill—romantics all. 
They hold us spellbound with the “shipman’s tales” 
when we ought perhaps to be thinking of other and 
nearer things. 

The Ancient Mariner pulls us by the sleeve and 
whispers in an awestruck voice: “Listen, listen. I 
. . . shot the albatross!” The wedding guest 
may beat his breast but he cannot get away. His 
Conrad holds him when he would rather be with 
Bennett and H. G. Wells reading the true story 
of the bridegroom and the bride. It is not enough 
to say: 


The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she. 

Nodding their heads before her go 
The merry minstrelsy. 


We want to know, we greedy realist readers, what 
she wore, who she was, what her past, who he is, how 
they met, how much they have, how much the merry 
minstrelsy is paid, how long their bliss will last. It 
pains us to listen to this fellow prating of life on 
ship, of some plague, some mutiny, some thirst— 


Water, water everywhere; the very boards did 


shrink. 


Hang it all, we do not want to be pestered by that 
balderdash. Ah, but we cannot get away. Make 
no mistake, it is not simply the clutch of the old 
fingers on our sleeves. The old man with the terri- 
ble eyes and dreadful whisper holds us with a strong 
and subtle spell. All life may pass us by, but we 
must listen*to his tale. His story shall be our life. 


I know the man that must hear me. 
To him my tale I teach. 


says the Ancient Mariner—he knows, he knows. 

This is now in part the complaint of the wedding 
guest, after he has got away. Why do they all 
exaggerate when they speak of the sea? How is it 
the members of the crew develop such remarkable 
characters and come from such outlandish parts? 
Those Queequecks and Solomon Islanders! ‘Those 
first mates of gigantic proportions and dreadful 
fists! Those inspired or cranky skippers! How is 
it that chance at sea is so top-heavy and keeps casting 
up sixes or ones? A ferry-boat collides with some- 
thing in the fog in the harbor of the Golden Gate; 
a young literary fellow swimming for life with a 
packet of press cuttings in his pocket emerges from 
the fog to see, not a suburban coast or barge or 
buoy or other ferry-boat, but a brig under full sail, 
outward bound. The Captain is mad; he is homi- 
cidal; he is bound for the Polar Circle and the 
seals. He needs one more hand to make his crew, 
or he certainly had not slackened sail to lift a San 
Franciscan littérateur. But it is better to be picked 
up by the Sea Wolf than by Captain Ahab in quest 
of the White Whale. 


“Shipmates, have ye shipped in that ship?” 

“Yes, we have just signed the articles.” 

“Anything down there about your souls? Well, 
morning to ye, shipmates, morning. did ye see 
anything like men going towards that ship a while ago?” 

“Yes, I thought I did see four or five men; but it was 
too dim to be sure.” 


“Very dim, very dim. Morning to ye.” 


They have signed a bargain with “dat ole davil 
sea,” as Chris Christopherson so happily called her. 


They “go down to the sea in ships and have their. 


business in great waters. These see the works of 
the Lord and His wonders in the deep.” ‘The works 
of the devil, too—the “vorst dirty tricks of dat 
ole davil.” 


I have often though that “Moby Dick,” written 
in the true Conradian manner, is yet better than 
any sea tale that Conrad wrote. But it does not 
matter. Comparisons are odious. The similarity 
of ‘method is more interesting. Some one has said, 
“Tf Conrad did not write ‘Moby Dick’ he ought to 
have.” One could as well exclaim that if Coleridge 
had not written the “Ancient Mariner” he ought to 
have written the “Quest of the White Whale.” 
The Albatross and Moby Dick are animals in the 
same transcendental universe which one surmises 





beyond the sea horizon’s rim. 
the sea. 


The writers about the sea derive from one an- 
other and from the sea itself. He who would write 
a sea yarn without having been to sea must be a 
sort of second-rate Macduff. On the other hand, 
all who tell stories have the tradition, the style, 
Even Homer telling the Odyssey is unoriginal to 
that extent. The blind harper knows the lost stories 
and legends of time before him, and, better than 
that, he knows the mood, the style of all stories 
about the sea. 


The greatest master of that mood and style in 
our day is no doubt Conrad. Life passes while he 
tells you his tale. He is content; he will hold you 
to the end. 


With interminable interpolations, confidences and 
asides, Herman Melville’s ““Moby Dick” is not so 
much the consummation of this style as the exhaus- 
tion of it. Conrad’s “Lord Jim” has less in it but 
is more perfect. 


Sometimes Conrad tells his tale himself, as from 
his own mouth; other times he projects a “Captain 
Marlow,” who out-Conrads Conrad. Marlow lights 
his pipe, relights his pipe, gets it going, lights his 
cheroot, relights his cheroot, while you wait in the 
smoke and cannot get away. There are long dra- 
matic, undramatic pauses wherein the landlubber, 
bemused awhile, may fancy himself hunting some 
most elusive timorous deer, in fact the human soul, 
stalking, stalking, stalking, lying so still, while the 
leader of the party with warning finger keeps the 
rest flat, down on their bellies, with stilled atten- 
tiveness. You have seen the human soul, you have 
seen your quarry full-eyed, basking in innocence on 
a hillside by your home. No, no. Come away. 
Take ship to the Indian and Pacific Oceans. You 
are too near. We shall arrive—but bye and bye; it 
is a long story. 


Conrad has this merit—in being very little inter- 
ested in you. You may not go from him; that is 
the extent of his interest. Jack London ever and 
anon takes up a megaphone to emphasize some ever- 
lasting mercy or unforgivable sin. Conrad uses the 
microphone—he whispers his tragic details so laconi- 
cally that you have to have them repeated. He will 
repeat in a moment: that is part of his artifice. He 
will make you forget what he told you and hark 
back to get the fact again. The man with the pipr 
puffs away, telling his yarn between broken sen- 
tences, ever heightening your suspense with an un- 
concerned leisureliness. He will verify every wave 
in the ocean, take it out of its place, show you its 
number and put it carefully back. He holds the 
inventory of Davy Jones’s locker in his hand. Shake- 
speare talks vaguely of great ships at the bottom of 
the sea, but Captain Marlow knows their names and 
has a sigh for each. Ah, well, you cannot share his 
feelings, but they are precious, and beat your breast 
as you may, you must indulge him. He knows also 
the souls of all seafaring men. The sea shall give 
up its dead, and each man as he rises shall be care- 
fully considered. Again, he knows the language 
of atmosphere and color. In this I will say, when 
I have torn myself away and got home and stand 
apart, he is greater than in his knowledge of men. 
I do not know his secret. He has learned something 
from books which the sea did not tell him. In the 
domain of the purely descriptive he is a magician. 
He has a moving descriptive style. The Pole knows 
our language. Great words rise to him at great 
moments. Images rise to his mind unbidden, often 
daring images, sometimes questionable images, but 
vitally suggestive. He takes you from here and 
now and in a trice puts you there and then. It is 
not a unique literary quality, but he has it in a high 
degree. Many clever writers have it—many ought 
to have it and have not. 


The sea is an Anglo-Saxon cult in literature. 
Other races have their sea stories, but with us sea 
stories are a passion. Curious, is it not, that a coun- 
try without a sea coast produced Conrad. There is, 
however, little of the Pole about him. His inspira- 
tion is from France and England. There is nothing 
Slav about his “Under Western Eyes.” He is a 
clever psychologist, but the Slavs have no exclusive 
rights in psychology and Conrad’s method is not 
that of Dostoievsky or of Chekhoff or of Andreyieff. 
You are indeed nearer to the stories of Edgar Allan 
Poe when reading Joseph Conrad. “The Descent 
Into the Maelstrém,” slowed down by the ultra-rapid 
lens, as they say in cinema parlance, would produce 


something not unlike a Conrad story. . 
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“contemporary or to come. 
Flint” is an effort to handle this contemporary ma- 


A Novel of the South 


THE FIRE IN THE FLINT. By Wa ter F. 
Wuire. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. 
$2.50 net. 


Reviewed by Zona GALE 
OWHERE on this continent is there such 


amazing ore to be mined by the novelist as 

in the Southern States. It will take time 
to make this material available—not only because 
it is masqued by indifference and prejudice and all 
the disabilities of the contemporaneous, but because 
of that strange alchemy which seems essential to 
convert facts into fiction. For decades after the 
original pioneer days, New England, the Lake St. 
John country, the West and the Midwest lay with 
relationships and maladjustments and color of all 
life exposed to the most casual eye—but apparently 
nobody cared. Until of late the world has had to 
live its. material first and to write about it after- 
ward. Both history and fiction seemed to go veiled. 
Of certain violent life this may always be true. 
Yet one would have thought that the very violence 
of, say, feudal England, in which the lords had 
the power of life and death over their dependents, 
might have quickened a creative voice, right while 
that power was being dramatically exercised. Among 
the retainers and even among the barons there must 
have been those who questioned the order of things, 
and died silent. Priceless to us would have been 
their articulacy. It might even have been important 
to some of their contemporaries, who perhaps did 
not all require the masque and veil of distance to 
enchant, appal or estimate. 

Until I read Walter White’s “The Fire in the 
Flint” I was so ignorant of my own land that I 
did not know that “share-cropping” exists as it 
exists in the South or that there are those who use 
the system to practise peonage. I knew that there 
are Negroes who do not vote, and that Southern 
courts are not expected to render a judgment favora- 
ble to a Negro, but I did not know that among “poor 
whites” (as we say), among educated whites and 
among uneducated Negroes are those who are at 
one in their estimate of the educated and successful 
Negro who does not “keep his place.” The stigma 
of lynching, on America, all the world knows. 

All these acts and attitudes and _ conditions, 
whether we regard them with approval or indiffer- 
ence or shame, are material for the novelist, whether 


And “The Fire in the 


terial with the dispassion and detachment of the 
recorder. “The book is to be judged, therefore, as 
a novel and not as a revelation. Neither the indif- 
ference of the North nor the prejudice of the South 
can touch this work, on its own ground, as a novel. 
On that score the book is a remarkable performance. 
Beginning hesitantly, with no appeal whatever for 
favor, it makes its way from the opening of the 
young Negro surgeon’s office in a Southern city, 
with a mounting line of power. The unabashed use 
of coincidence and one notable strain upon credulity 
cannot seriously flaw it. There is a carefully pre- 
pared approach to more than one contretemps, and 
then, from the moment of the “John Ferguson” 
climax in the return of Mamie to her home, the 
drama does not falter. That deliberate lull of 
meditation in the Jim Crow car, and that hour when 
the young physician lies upon the floor of his office 
while the telephone calls him and he will not an- 
swer; and that last pause in which he sits by the 
white patient and tries to let her die and is drawn 
back to save her because the call of his skill is more 
powerful than the primitive pull of his hate—these 
are of the classic pattern of the hush before the 
storm. And when the “Ku Klux Klan” falls upon 
him for his work in starting codperative societies to 
displace peonage, the finale is as intense as Greek 
tragedy, as extreme and as restrained; and all com- 
pact of material upon which not even Greece could 
draw. But this is not true for eyes wonted to that 
spectacle nor indifferent to it. 

All this is not to say that style keeps pace with 
content. In the early part of the book there is 
labored work, and there are awkward phrases which 
one would wish away. But it is unpardonable to 
stress weakness which occurs in the face of a great 
strength. 

Lynchings, attitudes of courts, the Eastern caste 
system transferred, disfranchisement, the beating 
back of one who emerges and does not “keep his 
place,” and the slow resultant rising of a race con- 
sciousness, emigration, the condition of the land left 


laborless, these, together with the ways of press and 
politicians, will make an American novel for tomor- 
row beside which East, West and North will be but 
as clay beside flint struck to flame. 

Meantime, whether the North discredits it and 
the South denies it, the creative workers of both 
areas will know that an interesting job has been 
done in the handling of material whose basis of fact 
it should be as easy to determine as the facts of any 
other social or industrial condition in any land of 
the free. 





Challenging Fiction 


AFTER THE VERDICT. By Rosert HicHEns 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by JoHN CARTER 


HIS is the story of a man who nearly 

wrecked his own life by his deliberate 

refusal to share his life fully with his wife. 
As is usual with Mr. Hichens’s books, “After the 
Verdict” is not patterned after any one idea, such 
as that just indicated, but is a spirited and searching 
study of human characters succeeding in the pursuit 
of happiness only by virtue of their own strength 
of will, courage, or—to use the English word that 
sums both qualities—their pluck. 

The situation is well-chosen to test this quality. 
Clive Baratrie is being tried for murder, charged 
with having poisoned the famous Mrs. Sabine. Both 
Baratrie and Mrs. Sabine, who was acknowledged 
in court to have been Clive’s mistress, are well 
known in London society. : It is a cause celébre, and 
Clive, who is thin-skinned, goes through agonies of 
humiliation under the searchingly indecent publicity 
evoked by such a trial. His fiancée, Vivian Dennis, 
is the coming English woman lawn-tennis cham- 
pion. She believes in Clive’s absolute innocence, 
and to show to the world the strength of that 





STANISLAVSKY IN “TSAR FYODOR” 


From “My Life in Art,” by Constantin Stanislavsky (Little, Brown). 
See next page 


conviction plays at Wimbledon on the day of the 
verdict. Her brother Archie wanted Vivian to 
marry her partner and his idol, Jim Gordon, the 
Davis Cup player. Gordon is off his game and 
the match is lost. Baratrie is acquitted, but his 
name remains clouded in notoriety and suspicion. 
Here begins a long and absorbing chain of action, 
principally psychological. 

“After the Verdict” is really a tale of what 
might be called “the tournament temperament” as 
it works out in real life, and Vivian Baratrie needs 
all of her strength of character to carry it through. 
She persuades Clive, somewhat against his will, to 
strive to live down the ill-fame which attends a man 
acquitted of an atrocious murder. But gradually 
it becomes clear to her that Clive is acting, not so 
much like an innocent man living down a misfor- 
tune as a guilty man trying to appear innocent, and 
she feels herself to be for her husband a means of 
escape and concealment. The two forces, Clive’s 






desperate attempt to hide from himse}f and Viviai 
straight-forward sportsmanship, produce a climax. 
Clive prepares for suicide and writes Vivian a ful! 
account of the truth of his relations with Mr 
Sabine. On the morrow he learns that | not 
is dying. He hurries from North Africa 
he has gone in the pursuit of happiness, to E; 
Before his return Vivian receives his perm 
read the confession. She runs away fron 
Finally the reconciliation takes place and the 
tery is solved. Clive Baratrie's fawlt was not 
lent crime or brutality, but weakn« 

“After the Verdict” has no moral—yet re 



















































































moral conclusions may be @¢rawn from it 

most is the idea that the sporting instinct js 
a guide to the conduct of life as any ofcial dec 

logue. Companion to this hardy code is the deduc 


tion that weakness is the real ceime 


pain t Pic 
Spirit of manhood. And finally, there is the sul 
stantial fact that marriage js not a Sacramenta! 
union until the marriage of ¢cu/s, until the doo 


are down and the Bluebeard 
the woman’s inspection. Fer + net perade of 
strength but the deliberate showing of weaknesses 
to a woman that is the final test of manhood, the 
seal of the beginning of a new life, and the crown 
of that spiritual achievement of which marriage is 
only the form. . 

Mr. Hichens’s latest romance deserves a large and 
sympathetic public. His characters are drawn with 
broad humanity and skill. His ideas are intimate 
and challenging to the best instincts of decent peo- 
ple. The book suffers a little from diffuseness, the 
interest lags at points, and one could wish that he 
had shown finer discrimination in making plain the 
exact extent of Clive’s moral and physical turpitude 
in the death of Mrs. Sabine. ‘The reader is left 
slightly bewildered as to whether Clive is actually 
a murderer or not. However, on the whole, “After 
the Verdict” is a notable contribution to the religion 
of “sportsmanship,” that unwritten code which gov- 
erns the flower of the Anglo-Saxon race and which 
is the noblest modern survival of that splendid ideal 
of human conduct once known as chivalry. 


amber has passed 


—_—_—<-—_——- 


A Clerical Tale 


A BISHOP OUT OF RESIDENCE: 
L. WurrecHurcH. New York: 
Co. 1924. $2. 

HE chief defect of life in this compara- 

tively new country is the absence of estab- 

lished fundamental institutions to mould and 
focus life and character into tangible types. One 
never quite knows where one is at in this land of 
easy social opportunity, where the corset manufac- 
turer of today may be the Ambassador of tomorrow, 
where the parson may turn political lobbyist, and 
the baseball player become evangelist. This defect 
is best appreciated by comparison with current Eng- 
lish fiction. The English political novel, country- 
house novel, clerical novel are well-established types 
of fictiondealing with well-established occupatsors 
and types of character. With such distinct writers 
as Hugh Walpole and Compton Mackenzie able to 
turn their hand to ecclesiastical subjects, one re 
alizes how definite a fact is the Church of England 

in English civilization, as is indeed attested by a 

long succession of books from the days of Anthony 

Trollope to the present. 

“A Bishop Out of Residence” is representative 
of this school, impossible to parallel in American 
fiction, yet none the less intelligible, for the char- 
acters are drawn from the life and help one w 
understand the system which produces them. James 
Maitland, Bishop of Lenchester, faces a nervous 
breakdown. He has taken his episcopal duties too 
seriously, having been especially interested in the 
rural problems. He fancies himself an authority 
on matters agricultural and has delivered widely 
quoted addresses on the subject of chemical manures, 
yea, even in the House of Lords. His doctor orders 
a six months’ rest, and he takes it by assuming charge 
of the parish of East Frimley, in the see admin- 
istered by his old friend, the Bishop of Hartingbury. 
Under the incognito of J. M. Johnson he sets about 
village life, only to learn that he knows nothing of 
the farmers with whom he deals, who inform him 
that, instead of his cherished chemical manures, they 
rely upon dung. He is amazed by the innumerable 
village chores that are passed on to the vicar, and 
gets a knowledge of the country clergy. The real 
J. M. Johnson, a shady clergyman, turns up, passes 
bad cheques, and the Bishop is arrested. His ne’er- 
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do-weel nephew, Dick Singleton, drifts into the 
story. A village widow sets her cap at the unsus- 
pecting Bishop, and there is a comedy of love and 
errors, in which the character of the Bishop stands 
out like a rock, as that of a real man-and a true 
Christian, strong, tender, willing to learn and able 
to command, as well in the little puddle of a rural 
parish as in the episcopal pond of a great diocese. 
Dick marries his girl, Jf. M. Johnson is set about 
leading a new life, the village comedy straightens 
itself out, and the Bishop decides that it would be 
more restful to spend the remainder of his vacation 
on the Riviera, having learned the following truth: 
Pm thinking 
I’m afraid—yes—I 


We’re too highly organized in the Church. 
of these country folks and their ways. 
admit it—chat we put our trust too much in reports of 
committees, and try to inaugurate and run all sorts of com- 


plicated machinery—and talk—and talk in conferences and 

councils. And, all the time, it’s the personal touch that 

tells. We’re out for winning souls, but, somehow, the 
+ , , ’ 


original way laid down for winning them doesn’t mean or- 
ganizing them into batches. You and I1—for we’re both in it 


—you and I mark our men for promotion. But sometimes 


we think a bit too much of the record of a man that re- 
dounds with showy work done—brilliant speeches at con- 
ferences—“highly organized parishes” that mean constant 
forget the 
man whose only record is half a century spent in a parish, 
isolated, with nothing 
—except what’s written on the pages of St. 


meetings and committees—and so on—and we 


such as the one to which you sent me, 
to show for 
Peter’s ledger at the gate of Heaven when simple souls ask 
for adn ission 


This deduction, mutatis mutandis, applies with 
equal force to all organization the world over, and 
exemplifies the universal wisdom that so sincere and 
fresh a writer as Mr. Whitechurch can extract from 
a vein so apparently narrow but so deep as the eccle- 
siastical organism known as the Church of England. 


oe 


Our Life in Art 


MY LIFE IN ART. By Constantin Sranis- 
Little, Brown & Co. 1924. 


LAVSKY. Boston: 


Reviewed by LEwis MumMForp 


WAS interested the other day, in reading 

Stanislavsky’s volume, to find how faithfully 

he had described our life in art: there was a 
close parallel between his individual “becoming” 
as an actor and our own “becoming” as a commu- 
nity. In Stanislavsky’s memoirs one sees how the 
happy masks and mimicries devised by children 
gradually take on an independent significance, until 
finally, as Mr. Edwin Muir has well said, all life 
becomes a kind of play, and the drama itself, instead 
of being the relaxation of a tired hour or the stuffing 
of an empty one, becomes an independent end of 
existence. ‘The significant thing about this develop- 
ment is that the more the drama is accepted as play 
the less it concerns itself with “amusement,” and, 
on the contrary, when its only aim is amusement the 
drama becomes as subservient to the practical life 
as a Turkish bath: it massages; it stimulates; it 


< 


leaves one ‘ready for business.” 

How often in the history of Western Europe has 
the drama not passed frém the ridiculous to the 
sublime and back again to the ridiculous! Indeed, 
as soon as one draws far enough away from the 
theatre of any period it is easy to see the pulsations 
of this cycle, and to catch an occasional gleam of 
its significance; on one hand, what is originally 
a religious ritual becomes a mere commentary on 
fashions and manners, and Aristophanes gives way 
to Menander; at the other extreme, the empty fun 
and horseplay of the tavern—the turns of the tum- 
bler and the contortions of the clown—becomes 
again religious, and between the topical songs and 
allusions of the strolling players, a Shakespeare 
stages the more immense amusement of “Macbeth,” 
“Hamlet,” “The Tempest.” 

The distinction I am making has little to do with 
the difference between comedy and tragedy; for 
the Comedies of Aristophanes still bear plainly the 
marks of their serious purpose, whereas it is equally 
clear that in a period when the drama has become 

mere relief from the day’s strain, even the trage- 
dies will be empty as the tragedies of Dryden and 
Congreve now seem to us, or, to use an even lower 
example, as W. S. Gilbert’s appendix to “Faust” 
When the religious attitude prevails the 
drama serves only the ends of play; when the 
secular motive is uppermost the drama _ becomes 


seems. 


something less than play. 
J & & 


It would, perhaps, be a specious task to interpret 
the whole complicated history of the theatre from 








this point of. view; but there is no difficulty at all 
in applying it to the last few generations in Western 
Europe, and with Stanislavsky’s memoirs at hand 
we can see how a great actor not merely encom- 
passed this cycle but saw its final goal. Stanislav- 
sky’s entry into a career in art began with the 
childish improvisations of a country house; from 
these first mummeries the group of amateurs that 
formed the Alexieff Circle were graduated into 
French vaudeville skits, and from these they passed 
into light comedy and opera—‘A Dainty Bit,” 
“Mademoiselle Nitouche,” “Lili,” “The Mikado.” 
‘This period frittered to an end in the late eighties; 
and as the amateurs became more engrossed in the 
problems of acting, the stage widened to embrace 
a more profound conception of life and art than the 
playwrights of fashion—Scribe, Augier, Robertson, 
Gilbert, Jones—could grasp; and the drama of 
amusement ceased, for any sensitive mind, to be 
sufficiently amusing. 
i. a 


What is it that distinguishes the group of North- 
ern writers who created the great dramatic renais- 
sance of the late nineteenth century? What dis- 
tinguishes them, I think, is the fact that they deal 
with nothing less than the life of man: his quest, 
his trial, his agony, his judgment. Strindberg, Ibsen, 
Hamsun, Hauptmann, Tolstoy, Andreieff, Gorki, 
Chekhoff are all in essence religious writers, if we 
agree that religion is the search for a permanent 
standard of values to guide the soul in the chaos 
of thoughts, actions and emotions in which it is 
suspended. Even those who, like Andreieff, deny 
man’s little consolations and achievements, and are 
harassed by a sense of complete oblivion—even these 
dramatists treat their denial as a tragic theme: they 
do not lose themselves in a muzzy preoccupation 
with externalities as the English dramatists of the 
Restoration did. 

Shaw and Pirandello may seem exceptions to this 
rule, but in truth they only emphasize the point that 
when the religious attitude prevails it touches comedy 
as well as tragedy. Pirandello’s plays are subtle 
expositions of the paradox of philosophic idealism; 
and unless one is familiar with the idealist concep- 
tion of the universe, their curious dilemmas and in- 
versions are little more than a bad joke. Only 
when one can take idealism seriously can one take 
“Six Characters in Search of an Author” comi- 
cally. It is the same with Shaw: his great galaxy 
of comic heroes, Tanner, Undershaft, Posnet, 
Bluntschli, would be so many mannikins if they 
were not the outward and visible sign of Shaw’s 
theory of human destiny, and the silly complaint 
about these characters not being “human” shows 
merely the ineptitude of a secular tradition in deal- 
ing with a religious fact. <A religious play does 
not hold the mirror up to nature: it holds a mould 
up to man; and Shaw’s characters are imitations of 
Shaw for the same reason that a saint’s conduct is an 
imitatio Christi. 

PB & M& 


Now, when Stanislavsky founded the Moscow Art 
Theatre he began to produce a succession of “re- 
ligious” dramas, and in the act of doing this he 
was not only compelled to throw over the tricks and 
artifices of the old school of acting: he was also 
compelled to throw over the conventional notion of 
the rdle of the theatre in relation to the community. 
Under the inspiration of that demonic Tolstoyan, 
Sulerjitsky, Stanislavsky, like Vincent van Gogh, a 
little earlier, began to dream of a guild of artists 
who would not merely act in the drama but who 
would live in the drama and for the drama. He 
says: 


Sulerjitsky and I dreamed of creating a spiritual order 

of actors. Its members were to be men and women of 
broad and uplifted views, of wide horizons and ideas, who 
knew the soul of men and aimed at noble artistic ideals, 
who could worship in the theatre as in a temple. 
It was wrong to conceive that people came to the theatre 
accidentally, just to find release from their occupations. 
Such tired spectators were but poor apparatus for the 
reception of anything that was uplifted. 


Although Stanislavsky does not call it by this 
name, he had conceived of a new kind of monas- 
tery where, in alternation with the simple labor of 
the fields, the actors would go through the drama 
as through a ritual; a monastery to which ordinary 
folk would retire for a night and, 


having taken a walk in the park around the house, having 
rested, having dined together with the actors, having shaken 
the dust of the city from their shoulders, the spectators, 
with cleansed and purified souls, were to enter the theatre. 





Sv, in the theatre of which Stanislavsky and 
Sulerjitsky dreamed, the drama ceased to be an acci- 
dental amusement which one might “take in” when 
the concerns of office or shop were put aside: it 
became an end in itseif, or, to break away from 
the jargon of philosophy, it became play. Instead 
of being an adjunct to the real duties of life, the 
drama itself became a central reality, and law, bus- 
iness, industry, marriage or what not became an 
illustrative incident in relation to this reality. There 
is no need to remind the student that this was, in 
fact, the function of the drama in fifth century 
Athens; the more important thing is to realize that 
the same passage to the religious life has opened up 
more than once during the last century, in Bayreuth, 
in Glastonbury; and that Stanislavsky himself made 
the beginnings of such a community at Eupatoria 
in the Crimea. ‘That this should continue to hap- 
pen in a civilization which has thrust the older forms 
of religion into the background, or has deliberately 
utilized the Church to promote a mundane respect 
for the powers that be, is perhaps a hopeful sign; 
and although we are apparently once more in the 
midst of a secular revival, and the drama, like 
drink, has become “the quickest way of getting out 
of Manchester,” Stanislavsky’s utopian theatre may 
nevertheless spring up again. At least, one likes 
to think so: for when the drama ceases to be a side- 
show, life itself may become a more pregnant kind 


of play. 





Forty Years After 


MORE OBITER DICTA. By Aucustus Bir- 
RELL. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1924. $2.25. 

Reviewed by Amy LovEMAN 


HE forty years that have elapsed since the 

publication of Mr. Birrell’s “Obiter Dicta” 

have not deprived him of his gusto for liter- 
ature or of the urbanity with which he deals with 
letters. This latest collection of critical writings 
from his pen, garnered from journals to which they 
were contributed over a period of three decades, is 
marked by the same zest in expounding merit and 
the same suavity in analyzing defects that gave to 
his first volume its engaging character. Mr. Birrell 
writes even today in the Victorian temper, that is, 
with mellowness and a pleasant regard for the larger 
aspects of his theme, which leads him to stray from 
specific appraisal of a volume under review into the 
broader realm of general literary criticism. 

The subjects that interest him are themselves 
frequently of the Victorian period. Coleridge, 
Cardinal Newman, Strachey’s “Eminent Victori- 
ans,” “The Age of Victoria”—these interspersed 
with papers on Byron, Miss Ferrier, Miss Austen, 
Fielding or Chateaubriand give scope for a critical 
ability which is at once keen and gentle. Mr. Bir- 
rell has a quiet humor, a smiling tolerance of the 
vagaries of others, and:a vivid appreciation of values. 
His is not the iconoclastic or even robust type of 
criticism, but it is wise, informed and suggestive. 
Brief as are the papers here collected, they were 
well worth the preserving, for though they deal 
with books that themselves are no longer new, their 
discussion has the perennial interest that attaches to 
pregnant and stimulating comment. Mr. Birrell 
prefaces his book with an introduction that is engag- 
ingly modest, but the volume needs no excuse fot 
being. 
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Inside Out 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN POLITICS: A 
CONFESSION. Anonymous. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1924. $2.50. 


Reviewed by James Gore KING, JR. 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE has lately been 


talking of common sense. Here is a book 

fairly bulging with what most of us are 
pleased to call common sense, made sufferable be- 
cause it eludes all deadening emphasis on the fact, 
made palatable because it is suffused with a rich 
geniality. There are two obvious sources of this 
anonymous author’s ripe philosophical attitude, 
namely, a native insight into the living tanglewood 
of human mind and motive and a varied experience 
born of frank boyish curiosity. “If I had been 
able to express it (as a child) I would have said, 
‘The circus isn’t the greatest show on earth; the 
greatest show on earth is the performance of man- 
kind. When I grow up I want to be a spectator!’ ” 

The writer tells us that his main reason for ano- 
nymity is his aversion toward exposing himself as 
an “insider.” However, “the real insiders keep a 
tight puckering string.” Is not the “real insider” 
instinct gratified somewhat by the writing of such 
a book? One hopes so, for the raconteur deserves 
plenty of fun from the publication of so wise and 
smiling-eyed a volume. He has had plenty of fun 
out of living. “I have written planks into national 
party platforms,” he tells us, “and reorganized mo- 
tion picture companies and have been sent abroad on 
missions to see if there was any danger that certain 
nations would make a separate peace with Ger- 
many.” He has been a progressive Republican, be 
it said; has held occasional office and been the friend 
of four candidates for the Presidency and at least 
two European Prime Ministers. It is out of a full 
life that he has prepared this pot-roast of practical 
advice, well cooked and highly seasoned. 

“Some day soon,” he remarks, “I am going to 
set forth the elements of strategy in national politi- 
cal campaigns . . . showing by definite exam- 
ples how the rabbit was extracted from the hat.” 
This he proceeds to do most seductively in later 
chapters. Often he slips into dogma about the one 
and only “right way,” after eliminating various 
others as “wrong.” Often, too, he refers to “great- 
ness” and “‘great men” in the loosest and most popu- 
lar sense. But banalities such as these flare out 
against a background of balanced ripeness and 
“salt.” Anecdotes are selected carefully with a 
view to point. And conclusions follow in the form 
of axioms. 

ses Fs & 


Actual contributions to political history in this 
volume are interesting, if not numerous. Roosevelt 
told the writer in 1912: 


=_ We haven’t a chance of victory, not a chance, 

and I know it better than any one. But we will give them 
a run and it will do good. We may even have 
an experience which will put me forever out of any possi- 
bility of service. 
And later, “Won’t we have a bully time!” Four 
years later Roosevelt refused the Progressive nomi- 
nation because he was trickily ill-advised by Old 
Guard Republican leaders. Hughes failed of election 
mainly because he never gained the lead in the cam- 
paign, which Wilson kept. The main issue was 
“Wilsonism” and “nobody talked about Hughes.” 
The writer told Hughes he was losing on this ac- 
count. Just before election he asked “the man then 
closest”? to Wilson if the latter realized this, and 
received “fa wicked wink.” In November, 1919, 
the late Senator Penrose is quoted as having con- 
fessed to intimates about the Wood candidacy: 
“We’re too late, boys. He’s got it and gone with 
it. Count the noses!” Yet Wood lost because his 
campaign for the nomination fell into the hands 
of inexperienced men who advertised him blatantly 
and extravagantly when he needed no introduction 
to the public. 

The dominant note throughout this engaging book 
is its cry for human appeal. The effective politician 
must be able to express his own “human side,” and 
moreover must have the “feel of the people” and 
the faculty of reacting in a kindly, almost paternal 
way toward large masses. Just after Roosevelt’s 
death a hard-bitten theatrical manager, tears stream- 
ing down his face, burst out on seeing the author: 


Here is a whole city of people who miss the whole point. 
Am I the only man who sees the best about him? . . . 
He knew as much about men and women as I do—and 
perhaps more. And he still believed in ’em!” 

















Ina French Express 


HERE is inexhaustible fascination in stand- 
ing in the corridor of a French rapide. The 
railing is exactly the right height to receive 
one’s elbows, the wide windows give a full view, no 
official ever dreams of enforcing the notice that 
“MM. le Voyageurs are insistently besought not to 
sojourn in the aisle.” So one can smoke and ponder, 
not much disturbed until the little waitress with 
smartly rouged cheeks comes’ tingling the bell for 
luncheon, and starts a file of customers along the 
narrow passage. : 
And what a serene pattern of landscape. ‘The 
fields are striped in silver, green, lemon-yellow or 
a dull glowing gold in sudden shots of sun; and 
these various oblongs are stitched together with 
hedges that seem (as swift movement rocks you into 
a watchful doze) to hold the whole world together 
in a mesh. Sprinkles of poppies, stubble combed 
and trimmed, lines of poplars by slow rivers, tawny 
roofs of tile rich in latent color as a ripe Stilton 


cheese. “They are long, low, stooping roofs, sagged 
with burden like a donkey’s back, but still strong to 


endure. A woman in a blue dress, bent over her 
sickle, pauses to watch the train run by, 

From all this infinite sweetness one turns, with 
a pang, to read bitter, uneasy, controversial talk in 
the newspapers. Day by day, while distracted states- 
men hunt for a “transactional formula,” the press 
rotates its recurrent patter. Like ‘Touchstone, it 
quarrels by the book: apprehension, confidence, is- 
passe, crisis, concession, solution; and so on, da capo. 
I sometimes wonder if the only remaining modern- 
ization of the newspapers might not be a series of 
cleverly standardized issues (leaving merely a few 
blanks for new names) which, after a month or a 
year, might be reprinted over arid over, 


es SS 


If you read many newspapers you become perhaps 
too morbidly conscious of the immense anxiety and 
uneasiness that seems to weigh upon European hearts. 
In my own private conscience I wonder whether 
any healthy equipoise can be attained by economic 
tinkering only: it needs to be helped by a funda- 
mental psychic change. Mr. Hughes, speaking 
sonorously to the Paris lawyers, was reported to 
have said, ““We now need the beneficent efforts of 
constructive genius to bring to naught the baleful 
counsels of destruction.” I should like to see some 
of the leading newspaper editors of France and 
Germany meet in conference to discuss how the 
press could aid in solving the world’s most awkward 
problem: is it possible for French and Germans to 
live side by side without hating one another? It 
seems as though very few men are tackling the psy- 
chological side of this devilish question. One form 
of the constructive genius Mr. Hughes desiderated 
would perhaps be for newspapers of the baser sort 
to cease their constant brewing of bad blood. Some 
of the Paris journals make savage mockery over a 
Communist picnic lately held in a sylvan suburb. 
Enthusiastic proletarians of many nations were as- 
sembled, a group of tired children had been brought 
from Germany with banners, and the chief event 
of the day was the public and fraternal embrace of 
Now 
all this may have been rather piteously shabby in 
execution, it probably had the naif libertad flavor 
of a Walt Whitman Last Supper. Yet I don’t quite 
see these sorry attempts at reconciliation as a subject 
for mockery. Perhaps it may be well for some of 
us to make ourselves ridiculous for the cause of 
peace. And I can imagine a new Children’s Cru- 
sade, a spectacular pilgrimage from Berlin to Paris, 
as one of the few things that could catch the jaded 
imagination of the world and cause it to dream a 
little more generously of the peace it needs. 


two war-cripples, a French and a German. 


Me & & 


Turning away from the tensions of the political 
nervous-system, how sedative it is to see actual work 
being done. Witness of any honest human task in 
performance seems to calm the mind. A reaping 
machine in those golden fields, cutting and bundling 
the harvest with its twirling brandish of arms; or 
a street being repaved with tar-smelling wood 









blocks; or even the waitress in the dining car, pass- 
ing the basket of bread, spooning out the gravy, 
uncorking the wine—these little glimpses are com- 
forting because they are part of the normal human 
picture. And that reminds me of a little country 
inn at Yquelon (in Normandy), a very modest little 
house sometimes visited by artists for villégiature. 
The proprietor showed me his register, in which his 
guests record their names, occupations, purpose of 
I was startled 
to find so many of his lodgers listing themselves as 
poseur. 


delightful candor; I was even drawing up a little 


visit, etc., as required by the police. 
In an artist colony this struck me as unusual 


mental list of people to whom the inn could be com- 
mended; but the patron explained that a poseur is 
workman: something to do 
with lumber, I think, but I did not whoHy under- 


stand, and Larousse is not handy at this moment. 


some special kind of 


But what I am coming to is this. Showing me his 
collection of paintings, the landlord pointed to one 
It was only half done, some of 


the figures were merely sketched in outline. The 


of a village fair. 


artist had been at work on the canvas in August, 
1914. He left it as it was, and never came back, 
4 4 Ms 


So many pictures must have been left unfinished. 
It is not surprising that nowadays both artists and 
bankers are more and more concerned in interna- 
tional politics. For the bankers and the poets, not 
less than the farmers, are industrious men, busy with 
absorbingly useful affairs which they hate to. see 
With all our 


miraculous modern transmissions of sentiment (the 


frustrated by absurd mass-passions. 


movies being the most potentially valuable) public 
opinion is weirdly volatile, plastic. New feelings 
could be brought about with amazing swiftness, for 
people are so deliciously eager to believe what they 
It is true that the laws of life, 
can construe them, make no allowance for placable 


hope. so far as we 
forbearance; but man will never quite surrender his 


magnificent dream that the world can be made 


“safe.” It is not impossible, if editors and film- 
producers really put themselves on the job as ear- 
nestly as the bankers do, that there could be a Tout 
s Arrange—as the French theatre programs say in 
their synopsis of the play (thus debauching all the 

I think that in reading about 
might take as a motto Mon- 


pleasure of suspense ). 
foreign nations we 
taigne’s word about women: “‘Nous sommes, quasi 
en tout, iniques juges de leurs actions, comme elles 
sont des nostres. J’advoue la verité, lors qu’elle me 
nuit, de mesme que si elle me sert.” 

I was a little abashed to find myself traveling in 
so solemn a region of meditation. But I remind me 
that it is the writer’s business not to say what he 
thinks his readers want him to think, nor what may 
seem sprightly or genteel or acceptably sentimental 
. simply to tell them what he truly has been 
thinking. 

CHRISTOPHER MorRLEY 


The Théatre Antique of Orange, in Provence, 
France, has just staged at its annual dramatic festi- 
val Sophocles’s Trilogy. Discussing the perform- 
ance, a writer to the Manchester Guardian says: 
“The acoustics of the place are quite extraerdinary 
and make it ideal for the dramatic purpeses to 
which, since the end of the nineteenth century, ;¢ 
has been devoted through the exertions of a literary 
This 


famous 


and artistic association known as the Félibres. 
Mistral, the 
Provencal poet, and others to preserve the Proven- 
cal idiom—the langue doc of the troubadours 


association was founded by 


and to 
tage of culture associated with the Court of René 
of Anjou, King of Naples and Count of Provence. 

“The Trilogy, given here for the first time in 
its entirety and rendered into ‘admirable French 
verse by Jules Lacroix (C£pide Roi a Georges Riv- 
ollet (CEpide a Colone) and Alfred Poizat (An- 
tigone ), found an ideal setting in this theatre erected 
in the second century A. D. ‘The stage, practically 
a marble throne, had as 


foster by every possible means the rich heri- 


bare save for an altar or 
backcloth the rugged surface of the wall. The 
entrance to the Royal Palace was indicated by a 
curtain of pale blue and crimson over the lofty 
portal in the centre, and oleanders and other trees, 
self-planted amongst the ruins, formed, as the case 
might be, a sacred grove or a thick wood, 

“At least mention should be made of the admira- 
ble unaccompanied choruses to “Antigone” by Mon- 
teverdi, sung by the Geneva Choir under M. Albert 
Paychére.” 
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“The Novel of the Season.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 


A PASSAGE 
TO INDIA 


By 


E. M. Forster 


os 
“This is creative imagination of a 
high and precious sort.”—Burron 
Rascor, Herald-Tribune. 


“A Passage to India,’ from first 
page to last, is alive and breathing. 
It gives more than any one has 
reason to expect from a first-rate 
novelist—Books like this are rare 
and wonderful when they come.”— 
Harry Hansen, Chicago Daily 


News 


“By all odds the finest novel that 
has come across the Atlantic this 
year. In fact, we consider it one of 
the most perfectly done and signif- 
icant pieces of fiction we have read 
in many years.”—-N. Y. Post. $2.50 


A few copies of a Large Paper 
Edition, numbered and signed are 
now available at $15.00 





“The best way to spend September 
12th is to read “Plumes.” 


—New Republic. 


PLUMES 


By 


LAURENCE STALLINGS 
Literary Editor of 
The N. Y. World 
“Mr. Stallings has recorded this 


tale with sympathy and with burn- 
ing conviction.”—N. Y. Times. 


“Laurence Stallings has written a 
tremendously important novel — a 
beautiful book. It is, we believe, a 
masterpiece of writing.”—J. V. A. 
WEAVER, Brooklyn Eagle. 


“A moving narrative of fierce 
emotions.”—N. Y. Post. 


“A significant book, prophetic of the 
cry for peace in a war-torn world.” 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat. $2.00 
Ab 


DAUGHTER 
HELEN 


By 


ALLAN MONKHOUSE 


Literary Editor of the 
Manchester Guardian 


One of the most brilliant of recent 
English works of fiction. The 
American edition includes in one 
volume the sequel, “Marmaduke,” 
published separately in England. 
“The story is told with a rare com- 
bination of tenderness and detach- 
ment.”—The Times (London). 
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200th Thousand $3.50 











New York 
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Surtees’s Memoirs 


ROBERT SMITH SURTEES. By HIM- 
SELF and E, D. Cuminc. Edinburgh: 
William Blackwood & Sons. 1924. 


Reviewed by ALFRED STODDART 


N ORDER fully to comprehend the im- 

portance of this volume one must turn 
off the highroad of literature and venture 
for a way along a byway. Perhaps since 
Surtees was preéminently a fox-hunting 
novelist, it would be a better analogy to 
say that one must leave the roads altogether 
and adventure “across country.” 


For that remarkable series of sporting 
novels known as the “Handley Cross” books 
would not be considered by any conventional 
professor of English literature as essential 
to a course in that study. If he were asked 
to name a representative writer of sporting 
novels he might go so far as to mention 
Whyte-Melville. 
as real a character to every fox hunter as 
Becky Sharpe or Pickwick, lies beyond his 
ken. It is necessary therefore that we 
should take a fence or two and get into 
the open country to appreciate the man who 
created not only Jorrocks but ‘“Soapey” 
Sponge and “Facey” Romford, to say noth- 
ing of James Pigg. If you would under- 
stand the affection which the British sports- 
man feels for this author you must read 


one of Will H. Ogilvie’s poems, “To One 
of Our Wounded—1916,” which is just 
too long to quote in full: 


But “Jorrocks,” who is 


Old man, by your broad, contented grin 
And the gleam in your quiet eyes, 

You are back with Jorrocks and Binjimin 
In the land where the good fun lies. 


For back to you comes cach sound and sight 
At the touch of the magic pen, 
Till you take your place in the old first 
flight, 
With a lead on the grass again. 


And Surtees the sage with the jester’s art, 
Would be proud had he lived to know 
He had brightened an hour for your gal- 

lant heart 
With the ring of his “Tally-ho!” 


Robert Smith Surtees was the scion of 
an ancient Durham family, a prominent 
member of which was the Robert Surtees 
whose fame as an antiquary is perpetuated 
by the Surtees Society. Our Surtees was 
intended by his family to be a barrister, 
but the legal knowledge which he absorbed 
in the course of his brief preparation for 
the bar took definite shape only in the one 
book which Surtees wrote and published 
over his own name, a little volume on the 
law of guaranty as applied to the sale of 
horses. This was his bridge from the dry- 
as-dust regions of the law to those happy 
hunting fields of sport which were to be his 
own for the rest of his life. 


Thereafter Surtees’s connection with Brit- 
ish sporting literature was constant and im- 
portant. He was affiliated with both the 
old and the new Sporting Magazines, with 
The Field and many other similar publica- 
tions. As he himself admits, however, his 
greatest stroke of luck was the creation of 
the character of John Jorrocks, the central 
character of his greatest book, “Handley 
Cross,” and also an incidental character in 
several of his other works. 

Jorrocks is a grocer—vulgar, ignorant, 
crafty and course, but withal a sportsman. 
This is the secret of Surtees’s popularity. 
His three greatest characters, Jorrocks, 
“Soapey” Sponge and “Facey” Romford, 
are all sharply defined as possessing many 
different varieties of undesirable qualities, 
but in one respect they are alike—their real 
enthusiasm for sport. 


Books of Special Interest 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SEPTEMBER 6, 1944 


Very little was known about the life of 
Robert Smith Surtees, who died in 1864, 
because of his peculiar attitude tuward his 
literary work. After he succeeded to the 
family estates and took up the life of a 
country gentleman he rarely spoke of his 
writings. Surtees the writer and Surtees 
the J. P. were practically two persons. It 
was, therefore, a tremendous find when Mr. 
E. D. Cuming discovered among his re- 
ports as Justice of the Peace the unfinished 
manuscript of what was evidently intended 
to be a book of reminiscences. The big- 
graphical matter eontained in it is all too 
slight, but such as it is it is a treasure trove 
to true Surtees enthusiasts. Mr. Cuming 
has supplemented it skilfully with matter 
derived from the Sporting Magazines and 
other sources, and the result is an extremely 
interesting volume, which throws not a little 
light upon Surtees’s connection with John 
Leach, to whose genius the immortality of 
the Jorrocks tradition owes not a little, with 
Lockhart, Thackeray and the famous sport- 
, writer,, “Nimrod” (Charles J. Apper- 
ley). 





Literary History 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LIT- 
ERATURE. By MAXweELt A. SMITH. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1924. 


Reviewed by JOHAN J. SMERTENKO 


HERE are two conceptions of a history 

of literature which are independent of 
the size of the volume. The first, best illus- 
trated by Lytton Strachey’s “Landmarks in 
French Literature,” is an effort to establish 
those points of contact between the intelli- 
gent reader and the work of the masters 
which will arouse an interest in the subjects 
under consideration and evoke a desire to 
seek the treasures of literature at their 
source; the other, of which Mr. Smith’s 
book may serve as an example, is an at- 
tempt to catalogue the great authors, to 
classify their virtues—and occasionally their 
vices—and to rouse some enthusiasm for the 
recognized masterpieces by an outburst of 
superlatives. This latter method is favored 
by schoolmasters and forced upon defense- 
less pupils despite the fact that the peda- 
gogic principles on which it is based have 
long since been discredited and the results 
which it achieves are invariably opposed to 
its intentions, 

Mr. Smith is obviously a young man who 
has accepted without question the critical 
views and the historical interpretations of 
his French and American predecessors and 
who seeks to repay by complimentary refer- 
ences his debt to these scholars. His work 
and contribution lie in making an abridged 
and informal version of the standard ma- 
terial, and one may state more specifically 
that this volume is simply a_ text-book 
resumé of the “History of French Litera- 
ture” by Messrs. Nitze and Dargan. Mr. 
Smith has, therefore, even less opportunity 
to explain and vindicate his encomia than 
the authors of the more extended work. 

To write, then, as Mr. Smith writes of 
Voltaire’s “Zadig”: ‘What renders these 
Contes so fascinating and alive today is 
their wonderfully keen satire on the foibles 
of his time, set off by a brilliant and epi- 
grammatic style and an abundance of wit 
which has never been surpassed,” is unfor- 
tunately to set down a mass of nonsense. 
We have recently in a moment of mistaken 
enthusiasm put “Zadig” to a test before a 
much more mature and intelligent audience 
than the undergraduate pupils of a survey 
course in French literature for whom Mr. 
Smith is avowedly publishing this volume, 
and we discovered that the book was un- 
utterably dull for all who were not steeped 
in the French history of the period. Simi- 
lar exaggerations, as futile as they are gross, 
characterize the other notable achievements 
of French letters. 

There is a fervent but limited final chap- 
ter on some of the recent tendencies by Mlle. 


Blanche Cognet. 
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We are busily and carefully at work on our 
Fall selection of the “Timely and Timeless” 
books which make up our stock. These need 
room, so slightly dusty older books, a few in 
each field, are now offered at half price. 
Send for list. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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New Fiction 





Talk 


By Emanie N. Sachs 





“A noteworthy book in every 
¢ way,” writes John V. A. 
Weaver. “There is a wisdom, a 

wit, a restraint about the whole 
thing which is mature in the 

best sense of the word. If you 

miss it you will be cheating 
yourself of some great reading.” 
$2.00 


Commence- 


ment 
By Ernest Brace 


If you like the youn~ male of 
the species as he really is, don’t 
miss this story of Gregory 
Thrumm—just out of college, 
popular with women, well in- 
tentioned and exasperating. It 
is a novel for every one who 
likes real people, de-bunked of 
literary conventions. $2.00 


The Lantern 
on the Plow 


By George Agnew 
Chamberlain 





Stubborn, insatiable, demanding 
toil and ever more toil, the old 
New Jersey farm had moulded 
to its needs the lives of gener- 
ations of Sherbornes. ‘Eunice 
Sherborne, brilliant, but almost 
crushed by its demands, fighting 
and fearing it as one fights and 
fears a ruthless enemy, is a 
dramatic and compelling  fig- 
ure.” $2.00 


The Able 
McLaughlins 


By Margaret Wilson 


Published a year ago, winner 
of the Harper Prize Novel Con- 
test, winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize for the best novel of 
1923, on all best seller lists for 
many months, this outstanding 
book is now reported in the 
September Bookman, as being 
second among the novels most 
in demand all over the country. 

$2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers Since 1817 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 
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Of Spain 
and Vagabonds 


Somewhat more than a year ago, 
two young English artists, Jan and 
Cora Gordon by name, set out up- 
on a trip through Spain, which 
was to be in part one of pleasure, 
and in part an investigation of the 
folk-music of that country. Main- 
traveled roads were not for them, 
although they visited Madrid, 
among other places, but for the 
most part they chose out of the 
way places as the scene of their 
adventures, living with the peas- 
ants, foregathering with gypsies, 
and always observing the customs 
and manners of a people who have 
changed little throughout the cen- 
turies. The result of their obser- 
vations is to be found in two di- 
verting books: Two Vagabonds 
in Spain ($4 net), and A Donkey 
Trip Through Spain ($4 net), the 
latter a record of the Gordons’ ad- 
ventures in company with Colonel 
Geraldine, a gallant if erratic 
beast, in Granada and Malaga and 
other portions of the Spanish 
southland. 


Keen eyes, a ready sympathy, and 
an unfailing good humor in the 
face of many discomforts, have 
gone to the making of these vol- 
umes, which are by no means mere 
travel books, in the ordinary sense 
of the word. For in them one en- 
counters Spanish life in its least 
familiar and most characteristic 
aspects; and one gains a sense of 
personal acquaintance not only 
with the country, but with the 
authors whose engaging person- 
alities are not the least charming 
feature of their books. 


At all bookstores and published by 

Rozert M. McBripve & Company 

Seven West Sixteenth Street 
New York 











Imported & New Books 


by MICHAEL ARLEN 


THE GREEN HAT $3.00 
Delicate mischievousness, gallant fol- 
lies, brave gallantries deliciously nar- 
rated. (English Edition.) 


THE ROMANTIC LADY $2.00 
Out-of-print in America. 
These copies imported from England. 
by CARL VAN VECHTEN 
THE TATTOOED COUNTESS $2.50 
Amusing, subtle, and delightfully out- 
rageous. 
by ALDOUS HUXLEY 
LITTLE MEXICAN $3.00 


Six marvelous short stories. Just 
published in England. 


By E. M. FORSTER 
A PASSAGETO 
INDIA $2.50 


Mail orders filled with 
surprising despatch 





washington square 
book shop 
27 w. 8th street, n. y. c. 
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Foreign Literature 


Some Spanish Poetry 


OBRAS COMPLETAS. I. Poemas de 
Adolescencia; II. Poemas de Juventud. 
By RuBeN Dario. Madrid: Renacimi- 
ento. 1924. (New York: Brentano’s.) 


NUEVAS CANCIONES. By ANTONIO 
MacHADo, Madrid: Editorial Mundo 
Latino. 1924. (New York: Brentano’s.) 


Reviewed by HARRIET V. WISHNIEFF 


HOUGH singularly unskilled at de- 

fending himself from his enemies, 
Rubén Dario, one of the greatest lyric poets 
who have even written in Spanish, and, with 
Bolivar, Spanish America’s greatest glory, 
might well have implored divine aid against 
his friends. Paradoxical as it may sound, 
Dario’s great tragedy has been his over- 
whelming success. Long before his prema- 
ture death in 1916, he was idolized on two 
continents. The earlier generation which 
had covered its scandalized ears to his me- 
trical and emotional innovations had disap- 
peared or lost importance and virulence. 
To the youth of his day he. was what he 
had called Verlaine, padre y maestro ma- 
gico. Not a callow student seized with the 
itch of divine inspiration but indited verses 
a lo Rubén. It goes without saying that 
nearly always the imitators were unable to 
pass beyond certain mannerisms or eccen- 
tricities of the poet. Only occasionally 
could they reproduce a hint of his feeling. 
But the result has been to blunt a little the 
edge of our appreciation for certain aspects 
of his poetry. Many things that were so 
prodigiously new when he said them for 
the first time ring a little hackneyed, unless, 
as we read him, we bear in mind that he 
was their creator. 

But this vulgarization is inevitable, and 
has happened in the case of every great 
writer whom the masses have been able to 
grasp even imperfectly. Time will correct 
this distortion. What is more distressing 
is the fact that, though the present edition 
of his “Obras Completas” is the third since 
his death eight years ago, it is still impossi- 
ble to read his works in any satisfactory 
form. The editors of all the editions were 
Dario’s friends, who no doubt thought they 
were fulfilling a sacred trust to his memory; 
yet it would be hard to tell which of the 
three is more deficient. Probably this last, 
for its plan is more ambitious. It aims to 
publish in untold volumes—twenty-three 
are already in press—every line he ever 
wrote. In these first two volumes the 
editors have torn from the kindly shelter 
of old newspaper files and note-books poems 
of Dario’s youth and adolescence. Their 
findings add nothing whatever to the appre- 
ciation or understanding of the part of his 
work that should and will live. They are 
verses such as any youngster with a gift for 
versification who had read Victor Hugo 
and Nufez de Arca might have written, and 
probably did. But what is worse, in their 
zeal the editors have included as original 
compositions two poems by other authors! 


The friend of whom Rubén Dario’s 
memory stands most in need is a critic who 
will put order into the confusion of his 
work—confusion due in large measure to 
the poet’s disordered methods of production, 
and augmented by the benevolent “messing” 
of incompetent editors. A thoughtful col- 
lection of the best in Dario’s work—it in no 
wise harms his fame to admit that much 
is inferior to his genius; there are enough 
nuggets so that the clay may be washed 
away without loss—would be welcomed by 
all the true friends of the poet. Let the 





- poems since 1917. 


remainder repose in oblivion to warm the 
hearts of “library mice” two centuries hence. 


et Ss 


Misterioso y stlencioso Dario called his 
friend and companion, Antonio Machado. 
“He sang in profound verses, whose secret 
was his own.” Machado has just published 
a new volume of verses containing his 
With Dario and Juan 
Ramon jiménez he represents the peaks of 
modern Spanish poetry. Yet each is unique: 
Dario, who had assimilated the most di- 
verse tendencies, neo-Classicism, Parnassian- 
ism, Hugo, Verlaine, the Spanish classics, 
and transmuted them all into the purest har- 
mony; Juan Ramén Jiménez, the poet of 
pure sensations, ‘without an idea in all his 
verse, only melody and emotion; and Ma- 
chado, with the philosophical gravity and 
repose of the violet plains of his beloved 
Castile. In the apparent simplicity of his 
verse structure and in his passionate aloof- 
ness he at times resembles Edwin Arlington 
Robinson and some of the English poets. 
This latest volume of his has the hush and 
reserve of his earlier works; the secret 
Dario speaks of seems at times almost too 
much his own. Only a flash, an outline, 
a single note, and one must divine the rest. 
Machado has assimilated a number of the 
tendencies in recent poetry. In 
“Nuevas Canciones” there are many exam- 
ples of a three-line structure that resemble 
certain forms of Japanese poetry that have 
made their way into Occidental verse in 
these last years: 


newest 


Christ teaches: thy neighbor 
Shalt thou love as thyself, 
But never forget he is another, 


Awaken, singers, 
Let the echoes cease, 
Let the voices begin. 

How Machado knows his Spain! He 
draws the spiritual as well as the physical 
map of his native Andalusia and his adopted 
Castile. In this volume one misses the dra- 
matic vigor of ballads like his “La Tierra 
de Alvargonzalez” or “Per Tierras de Es- 
pana,” and certain tender phases of the 
poet’s intimacy. But Machado the land- 
scape painter has acquired even more deli- 
cately subjective touches: 


Soria of the blue mountains 
And of the violet deserts, 
How often I dream you 
On this flowery plain 
Where passes, 
Between oranges of gold, 
Guadalquivir to the sea, 
Pure Soria : 
Oh, borderland 
Between the earth and the moon. 


eee 


It is but half to get the value of a book, 
says a German writer, to read it without 
owning it. The connection between the 
content of the book and the print, the paper 
and the binding that are its material mani- 
festations is so intimate that unless the 
reader can have the volume to handle when 
he will, to make marginal notes upon when 
the fancy seizes him, in short, to own body 
as well as soul, he is in but partial posses- 
sion of it. Borrowed books suffer from the 
fact of possible shortness of life; once out 
of the hands of those to whom they have 
been lent, they are perforce in part out of 
their minds as well. If a quotation is to 
be verified, a passage to be recalled, an 
idea to be examined, the borrowed book 
may be out of reach. Wherefore, says our 
German critic, all good readers should own 
their books. 





ANDORRA 





as noble music.” 





Called by Robert Morss Lovett in the New 
Republic, “A beautiful book, a worthy ad- 
dition to that line of French fiction from 
Colomba to Maria Chapdelaine.” 


By the Philadelphia Record, “A master- 
piece . . . A really great book.” 


By the Milwaukee Sentinel, “Harmonious 








From the French of 
Isabelle Sandy 


Illustrated $2.00 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 





Charles Scribner’s 
Sons 


announce the publication of 
a new novel by the author 
of 

THROUGH THE WHEAT 


The Dark 
Cloud 


By 
Tuomas Boyp 


A phrase from Kipling expresses 
the spirit of this novel: 

“The everlasting wonder song 
of youth.” 


HE narrative teems with 

incident and adventure. 

The course of the story is 
that of a long journey from Que- 
bec, where Hugh Turner, seven- 
teen-year-old English lad, had 
escaped from the vessel on which 
he was cabin-boy, down the St. 
Lawrence to Detroit, across coun- 
try to Cincinnati, and then up 
and dewn the Mississippi in a 
river steamer. 
All the sights and scenes and 
events in this wandering are pre- 
sented with the freshness and 
vividness that they could have 
only for the eyes of youth. All 
that is romantic and poetic in 
this great region, upon these spa- 
cious waters, is imparted to the 
reader. 


The action takes place in the year 
1853, in the days of the Under- 
ground Railway. 


$2.00 at all bookstores 
aT a 


“TbroughtheWheat,” Thomas 
Boyd’s first novel, bas passec 
through six large printings. 


al 


A new novel by 
Gouverneur Morris 


Keeping 
the Peace 


This is the story of an American 
family, but chiefly of a single 
member of it, Edward Eaton, a 
young man whose remarkable 
talent is crippled by women— 
even from the very start by his 
mother. He, in comn.on with 
his father and his brothers, 
learned the policy of surrender- 
ing almost everything for the sake 
of keeping the peace. 


The colorful scenes of the novel 
are laid in Westchester County, 
in New York, and in Paris. 


$2.00 at all bookstores 
































The New Novel 
by the Author of 


“MADAME CLAIRE” 


Yuna 


by Susan ErRtTz 


Is it better for a woman to love 
or to be loved? This is the 
theme of “Nina,” the eagerly 
awaited novel by the author 
of that wonderful success, 
“Madame Claire.” A_ witty 
and wise novel full of unde- 
finable charm and smartness. 

$2.00 This is an Appleton Book. 
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“Did Napoleon Write It? 
The Manuscript 


of St. Helena 


Translated by WILLARD PARKER 


A remarkable self-revelation of Na- 
poleon’s ambitions, motives and accom- 
plishments. Apparently the authentic 
autobiography of the great Corsican. 


$2.00 Illus. This is an Appleton Book. 
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George Grant McCurdy’s 
Complete Story of Prehistoric Man 


Human Origins : 


The origin and development of man and 
of hig culture from the dark beginnings 
of the old Stone Age to the dawn of 
recorded history is here described and 
pictured. Two volumes, illustrated. 


$10.00 This is an Appleton Book. 
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L. A. G. Strong’s 
Anthology of Modern English Verse 





By Haunted 
Stream 


The picked work of more than fifty 
modern poets, including Aldous Huxley, 
Edith Sitwell, Catharine Tynan, etc. 


This is an Appleton Book. 
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John Gay’s 
Most Entertaining Work 


The Shepherd’s 
Week | 


By the author of “The Beggar’s Opera 
Edited by H. F. B. BRETT-SMITH 


Sprightly lyrics with keen shafts of wit. 
Exact reproduction of the first edition. 


» 


$1.50 This is an Appleton Book. 
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Hermann Werner Siemens’ 
masterly exposition of the facts of 
heredity and racial hygiene is now availa- 
ble in English. 


Race Hygiene 
and Heredity 


Translated by Lewellys F. Barker, M. D. 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book. 


























Professor Wiliiam H. Burnham’s 
Exposition of Mental 
Hygiene. 


Comprehensive 














The Normal 
‘Mind 
$3-50 at All Bookstores. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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Joseph Conrad’s Funeral 


By H. F. West 


to in England, and one of the most 
inaccessible, so Hugh Walpole told me, was 
Joseph Conrad. Due to an irony of fate, 
which Conrad, I’m sure, would have under- 
stood, I arrived too late. Mr. Conrad died 
suddenly the third of August. I could at 


oO. of the men I most wanted to talk 


least pay my respects at his funeral, so with . 


another lover of Conrad, from South Amer- 
ica, I started from London on Thursday 
morning. The English climate, treacherous 
The North 


American continent was thus represented. 


at all times, was this day fair. 


The countryside near Canterbury is beau- 
tiful. The hills are covered with green 
fields and gold fields of oats, surrounded 
or interlined by neat hedges and trees, and 
dotted here and there with thatched, rose- 
entwined cottages. Sleepy and quiet vil- 
lages dot the highway. After a strenuous 
life at sea, what a glorious place to settle 
in! Here live simple people mid a beauty 
none understand. Men were working in 
the fields, children were playing in the 
streets, pubs were busy as usual—and ahead 
of us Conrad was dead. Life and death 
are such close neighbors and yet so indif- 
ferent to each other! 


Canterbury had a most festive appearance 
as we passed through the old tower and 
entered the main street. It was the big 
cricket week, and flags stretched across the 
streets as far as we could see. We asked 
the hotel boy where the funeral was to be 
held. He didn’t know! The “bobby,” 
however, did not fail us. A requiem mass 
was at that moment being held in Saint 
Thomas’s Catholic Church. There we wan- 
dered and stood, with a small gathering, 
outside the church. Shortly after 1 o’clock 
the procession filed out—singularly small. 
We followed the hearse and half a dozen 
cars to the Canterbury Cemetery outside the 
city proper. Three or four ‘others besides 
ourselves were walking. ‘That was all. 


Here, in a quiet corner, Joseph Conrad 
was buried. Overhead was a blue sky dot- 
ted here and there with fleecy white clouds, 
and tall pines on the north and west side 
swayed in a slight breeze. “There was 
peace and holy quiet there.’ A  white- 
haired priest, Father Shephard, flanked by 
two young men in a white surplice, stood 
at one end of the grave. At the other end 
a boy held a cross, and beside him, on either 
side, two young lads held candlesticks. 
Around these groups were the mourners 
with bared heads. Women weeping; men 
silent. ‘Oh, Lord, our heavenly Redeemer” 

a Latin prayer; a mixed trio 
singing a ghastly liturgy; holy water 
sprinkled into the grave; incense giving off 
wisps of perfumed smoke; and the chanting 
of the priest, sounding like the sea pounding 
on a shore miles away. 


Many thoughts whirled through my head. 
I somehow felt a youthful hurt that this 
great man had such a small funeral. So 
few were present. Let an English politi- 
cian die and police are needed to keep the 
mob in their place. But the really great 
men, I suppose, die and go to their -graves 
with no pomp and pageantry. Perhaps this 
is best. Conrad, I’m sure, would have pre- 
ferred it—as would MacWhirr, Marlow 
and Peyrol. 

Cunninghame-Graham, tall, thin, white- 
haired, with a face unforgettable in_ its 
intensity, stood by. I can well believe, since 
reading this man’s vivid sketches (little 
known, unhappily, in America) that he and 
Conrad had much in common. Both had 
seen and known vital life without the frills 
and frumperies of civilization. Their phi- 
losophy of life is much the same. I felt 
better, somehow, because he was there. 
Other literary men present were Conrad’s 
friend and critic. Mr. Edward Garnett; Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs and Richard Curle. I thought 
of his many American friends and knew 
had it been possible they would have been 
here to pay a last tribute to this brave, un- 
selfish, gallant gentleman. 


My friend and I, two silent, unknown 
and inconsequential mourners, walked over 
to the open grave to take a last look at the 
casket. It was oak and on the top was a 
silver cross, and beneath this the magic 
words: 

JOsEPH TEODOR CONRAD KORZENIOWSKI, 
with the date of his birth and death. A 
few moments of silence and then, as we 
walked away, I said, “There lies a strong 
man,” which is of course an obvious truth 
to those privileged to know his work. 


In the years to come men the world over 
will make their pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
not only as Chaucer did, to pray in the 
great cathedral there, but also to pause a 
few minutes before the grave of one of the 
world’s great writers. Combining the depth 
and penetration of a Slav with the active 
spirit of an English seaman, he will remain 
a unique figure in English letters. The 
rover is home from the sea, but Captain 
MacWhirr, Marlow, Heyst, Lord Jim and 
Peyrol live on. May I change the wording 
a bit of George E. Woodberry’s excellent 
statement in his preface to the poems of 
Rupert Brooke, and say “a new star shines” 
in the heavens of the world? 


Foreign Notes 


ELGIAN literature, at least that part 
written in French, has always had con- 
siderable currency in France, but since the 
war it has greatly increased its hold on that 
country. Whereas in the past France was 
principally interesting to Belgian authors as 
a foreign market for their works to-day it 
has become a coign of vantage for publica- 
tion. Such writers as Baillon, ’tSerstevens 
and von Offel issue their works only in 
Paris. Others, like Georges Eckhoud, Ed- 
mond Elesener, Georges Garnir and Robert 
Vivier, have published through La Renais- 
sance du Livre, which has established a 
branch in Brussels and which has inaugu- 
rated a series of publications for Belgian 
authors. The Paris publishing house of 
Kemplen has also begun the issuance of a 
series of Belgian works, while two other 
French publishers, Crés and Sand, are bring- 
ing out in conjunction a series entitled “Les 
Maitres Belges.” This tendency on the part 
of Belgian writers to publish in France or 
under French auspices has had the result of 
heightening the demand in Belgium itself 
for the work of noted native writers. The 
situation there is in striking contrast to that 
which prevails in Germany, where manu- 
scripts are piled up in default of finding a 
publisher. 


ATE AL A: a REE: RUIN 
They Are Century Books 


One of the most famous of Germany’s 
scientific men of recent times lives again in 
the volume which has recently been issued 
under the title “Paul Ehrlich als Mensch 
und Arbeiter”? by Martha Marquardt 
(Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt). A 
collection of reminiscences covering the 
thirteen years of his life from 1902-1915, 
this book by his secretary makes amply 
manifest the greatness of the man. From 
his earliest years Ehrlich gave promise of 
the ability that was to make so important 
a contribution to the medical science of the 
world, and the anecdotes and narrative here 
presented prove how completely consistent 
was the life of the scientist in its devotion 
to research and its absorption in the prob- 
lems of medicine. 


The first native press in Abyssinia, set up 
about three years ago by Prince Ras Tafari, 
has already issued about a dozen works, 
The books are in the Amharic language, 
and among them are a New Testament, an 
original work by Ras Tafari himself, a 
grammar and some historical studies. 


L’Abbé V. Leroquais, 26 Rue de Lubeck, 
Paris, has compiled and will publish in Oc- 
tober a “Descriptive Catalogue of the Sac- 
ramentaires and Missal Manuscripts in the 
Public Libraries of France.’ The work 
will consist of three volumes of text, com- 
prising 914 descriptions, and a volume of 
125 plates in phototype, entirely hand 
printed and signed. ‘The first volume of 
text is devoted to manuscripts of the seventh 
to twelfth centuries, inclusive; the second, 
to thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; the 
third, fifteen to seventeenth centuries, inclu- 
sive. The work is being printed by Protat, 
master printer of Macon. ‘The edition’ ’is 
limited to 350 sets, 300 on Alfa paper and 
fifty on Arches vellum, As soon as the 
advance subscriptions have been filled, the 
remainder of the edition will be placed on 
sale in the book shops at a_ substantial 
advance. 


Cecil Palmer of London will publish 
a book entitled “The Art of the Poster, 
its Origin, Evolution and Purpose.” This 
book, which is under the general edit- 
orship of E. McKnight Kauffer will trace 
the history of the poster from its beginning 
to the present day. It will be fully illus- 
trated, and examples of Chinese, French 
and German posters will be included. 





($1.75) 


searching for it. 


readers will forget. 


sun together. ($2.00) 


skillful teller of tales. 


of America. ($2.00) 


A PILGRIMAGE 
By Johan Bojer 


Y the author of “The Great Hunger,” etc. The haunting story 
of a mother who at a dark moment gives away her 
unknown and unknowable people and spends the rest of her life 


BROWNSTONE FRONT 
By Gilbert W. Gabriel 


It IS set in Manhattan and Brooklyn in the 90s; and it is the 
story of a girl who hated the congealed respectability of brown- 
stone life—and then married into it. 


OBLIGATIONS 
By Elizabeth York Miller 


A GROUP of characters and a series of situations which few 
The novel is an astonishing achieve- 
ment in the creation of the sense of reality. ($2.00) 


EXPECTANCY 
By John Eyton 


HIS is the author whose short stories of India have been re- 
ceived with extraordinary enthusiasm in both England and 
America; this new novel, saturated with the color of the East, 
presents an appealing story of young love in the Himalayan foot- 
hills, where ancient jungle and young apple orchards share the 


MANY DOGS THERE BE 


By Walter A. Dyer 


A DOZEN dog stories by a dog lover, a dog expert and a most 
He wrote “Gulliver the Great,” etc. 


CENTERVILLE, U. S. A. 
By Charles Merz 
B*Y way of this group of quietly brilliant stories and sketches, 


. all set in Centerville, Mr. Merz presents with invincible 
artistic honesty and with great tenderness the typical small town 


baby to 


($2.00) 


($2.00) 








THE CENTURY CO. 


ST. NICHOLAS 
MAGAZINE 
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The Old Aristocracy 








Decadent perhaps, unable to resist the 
advance of industry, but always picturesque is 
the aristocratic Southern family, so truthfully 
pictured in Wallace Irwin’s new book. 


olde 
Wallac lrvin. 





A gorgeous love story relating the life 
and love of a Southern beauty and a poor white. 
The New York Post says “It deserves a high 
place in contemporary fiction. Its genuinely 
American background and characters are both 
painted with fine skill and fidelity.” $2.00 


“Mr. 
if he 


tion,” says the 


O’Brien has a job on his hands 
purposes to surpass this collec- 


New York Tribune of 


Georgian Stories 


of 1924 


A choice collection of the work of England’s 
fourteen leading writers. The volume contains 
stories by Stacy Aumonier, J. D. Beresford, 
Algernon Blackwood, Phyllis Bottome, Ernest 
Bramah, A. E. Coppard, St. John Ervine, Cyril 
Falls, Aldous Huxley, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
St. John Lucas, Denis Mackail, Orlo Williams 
and P. G. Wodehouse. With portraits of the 
authors. $2.50 


Carolyn Wells 





master of mystery tales, gives you 
something to test your wits in this bewildering 
story of two murders and two heirs, none of 
which are at all what they appear to be, 


The Fourteenth Key 


$2,00 


A Cross Word Puzzle 
Book 


by Carolyn Wells will be in the book- 


stores next week. Here are brand new puzzles 
which have not appeared elsewhere. Guaran- 
teed to stimulate the brain and fancy. $1.50 


New This Week 





Sources of 
Volcanic Energy 


By Lt. Commander John C, Soley. $3.50 
* * * 
The Ethics 
of Socrates 
By M. M. Dawson. $3.00 


Caoba 


A fantastic story of the mahogany tree 
By Walter D. Wilcox. $3.50 


See These Books at Any Bookstore 


G-P-PUTNAM’ 
TWO WEST 45ttST “NEWYORK 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Art 


McKIM, MEAD & WHITE. By C. H. Reitry. 
Scribner’s. $2.50 net. 

FISCHER VON ERLACH. By H. V. Lan- 
CHESTER. Scribner’s. 2.50 net. 


Belles Lettres 


THE MODERN STUDENT’S BOOK OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Harry Mor- 
GAN Ayres, Witt Davin Howe and Frep- 
ERICK MorGAN PapveE.ForD. Scribner’s. $3.75. 

MATERIA CRITICA. By Georce JEAN Na- 
THAN. Knopf. $2.50 net. 

RIMBAUD: THE BOY AND THE POET. 
By Epcett Ricxworp. Knopf. $3.50 net. 


THE LONDON ADVENTURE. By Artuur 


MacHen. Knopf. $2 net. 

UTOPIAN ESSAYS. By Joun Bersy. South 
Bend, Ind.: Beiby. 

LEVIATHAN. By Wittiam Botiruo. Har- 


pers. $2. 


Biograph 

graphy 

MY MEMORIES OF EIGHTY YEARS. By 
Cuauncey M. Depew. Scribner’s. $1. 

PRINCESSES, LADIES AND ADVENTUR- 
ESSES OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV. 


By THerese Louis Latour. Knopf. $6 net, 
JOSHUA BARNEY. By Rarpn D. Paine. 
Century. $4. 
Drama 
MOSES. A Play. By LAWRENCE LANG- 
NER. Boni & Liveright. 1924. $2. 
“Moses” at once sets Lawrence Lang- 
ner in the Shavian tradition. From the 


information under the title: “A  Pro- 
test and a Proposal,” through the lengthy 
iconoclastic preface and the play in which 
“history” reveals the rightness of the 
author’s opinions, to the final capitulation 
of his antagonist, all is arranged as any 
volume of Shaw. Further indebtedness 
appears with the reading: the daughter of 
Pharaoh is even more sophisticated than 
Shaw’s Cleopatra; the characters act and 
justify their actions with the shrewdness 
and the subtlety of moderns, 


The dramatic intensity of the play is 
largely dissipated in discussion, but the dia- 
logue is both sprightly and thought-proyok- 
ing, and several scenes ought to be highly 
effective in performance—the market place, 
for example, where Moses beats the drum 
while his sister Mirjam dances; or the 
Mount Sinai interlude, where Moses chips 
at a slab, while out of darkness varying 
voices call “Thou shalt not! Thou shalt 
not!” Mr. Langner differentiates his minor 
characters, giving vitality to their fears 
and their greed; unobtrusively he establishes 
the idea that the same impulses drive men 
today. His three main figures are less real ; 
despite their vehemence and their individu- 
ality, they are the mouthpieces of three 
attitudes: the high-priest Aaron, the practi- 
cal hedonist; Miriam, the apostle of beauty 
and love; Moses, the stern riveter of the 
law. 





The theme of the play, developed at 
length in the preface, is the struggle of 
beauty against the domination of law. Mr. 
Langner declares that Moses has been the 
most influential figure in all history, and 
is responsible for the power of ‘Material- 
ism and the Machine” today. If we accept 
Moses as a symbol for that puritanical side 
of man which later gave birth to the doc- 
trine of original sin, for that self-knowl- 
edge which leads one to believe in compul- 
sion as the only way of making one’s 
neighbors behave, we need not feel that the 
figure is strained. The necessity of propiti- 
ating only one God, Mr. Langner con- 
tinues, left more time for the affairs of 
this world; the forbidding of the plastic 
arts led to less spiritual attainments. 
Through the ages polytheism or image wor- 
ship (including dulia of the saints) has 
come with great periods of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture; atheism—or, at least, 
iconoclasm—has accompanied scientific and 
literary fertility: the author draws instances 
from all countries and times, noting the 
persistence of the Mosaic prohibitions. 


If modern civilization can offer us nothing 
better than more of what it has already given 
us as much as we can pleasantly stomach, then 
our cilivization must ultimately degrade most 
of us to the level of the machines themselves, 
or destroy us utterly, 


The optimistic bias of the playwright 
here colors his judgment. He sees hope 
for a revaluation of life through a “twen- 
tieth century polytheism,” a seeking of 





Many of them will be reviewed later. 


the gods within ourselves, and especially 
through revised ideals in education. To 
change the direction of human ideals is 
“one of the easiest things in the world to 
do, if you can catch your humans young 
enough”; but Mr. Langner does not see 
the vicious circle involved: he must first 
have caught the educators young enough 
to instil in them the new ideals they are to 
inculcate. Yet experience may in the end 
make clear the futility of merely material 
goals: even Moses (in Mr. Langner’s play) 
sees on his deathbed that his life has been 
misdirected—wherefore he returns in this 
drama to point the indictment against the 
civilization from his prohibitions 
and his justice of revenge. 


grown 


PLAYS OF JACINTO BENAVENTE. Fourth 
Series. Translated by Joun Garretr UNDER- 
HILL, Scribner’s. $2.50. 

ska 
Fiction 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARLEQUIN. 
By FRANCIS BICKLEY. With decorations 
by John Austen. Dutton. 1924. 
This is a pretty little book telling how 

Harlequin went to seek his fortune. Mr. 

Austen’s decorations are quite delightful. 

The book is imported from England. The 

story. as told by Francis Bickley is full of 

charm. The scene is laid in Venice and 

a reading of the clever little story is like 

seeing a brightly colored pantomime en- 


2.50. 


acted. We are told how Harlequin, run- 
ning away from Bergamo, met Scara- 


mouche the musician, put up at Burattino’s 
Inn in Venice, met the coquettish Violetta, 
frustrated Captain Spavente, fell in love 
with Columbine, daughter of Doctor Pan- 
taloon, to whom Pierrot was assistant, won 
Columbine from her home and the wicked 
Lelio, and danced away into happiness, 
finally returning to his mother’s shop in 
Bergamo where he and Columbine lived 
happily ever after while Pierrot married 
Violetta. The pantomime is changed dis- 
creetly into an entirely proper if fantastic 
tale. This should be a charming Christmas 
gift-book for the frivolous, if they can wait 
that long to read it. It also makes a most 
attractive story for children. 


RIMROCK. By T. C. 
Four Seas. 1924. $2. 
There is more of interest in this ranch 

story than in most amateur performances. 
The author evidently is writing from expe- 
rience, which gives life to some of his de- 
scription, although his manner is curiously 
ponderous—something the effect of a Dr. 
Johnson riding a bucking broncho. The 
first hundred pages or so are given to the 
details of horse “wrangling,” broncho bust- 
ing, etc., exemplified in the hero’s attempts 
to learn. The story itself, when you get 
to it, is not entirely conyentional. It is 
based upon the conflicts between the ranch- 
men and the incoming “nesters” or farmers, 
and here too it gives the impression of 
something experienced or actually seen 
rather than imagined. As a novel it is 
negligible, but as a semi-historical docu- 
ment of Arizona life it is not 
interest. 


Hoyr. Boston. 


without 


GORDON OF THE LOST LAGOON. By 
ROBERT WATSON, Minton, Balch. 1924. 
$2. 

There are a freshness, an unpretentious 
honesty and no little feligity of style about 
this tale that entitle it to be picked out of 
the ruck. There is even some novelty in its 
stage setting, for it is not at all a Wild 
West yarn although its hero leads a very 
strenuous life along the coast of British 
Columbia. Mr. Watson has a poet’s feel- 
ing for the sea, and although he tends a 
bit toward sentimentalizing his description, 
he does not slop over. But the real dis- 
tinction of the story lies in its presentation 
of one more human boy, although the 
“blurb” writer is unhappily inspired in com- 
paring him to “Huck Finn,” to whom there 
is no trace of resemblance. And adding 
one more boy to the output of modern fic- 
tion is an achievement, for you can count 
the real ones on your fingers in the books 
of the past twenty years or more—Don 
Marquis’s “Danny,” Edwin M. Robinson’s 
“Jerry” and, with some reservations, some 
of Homer Croy’s creations nearly complete 
the list. 

Continued on next page 
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RECENT FICTION 
Woodsmoke 


By BRETT YOUNG 


Joun MaAseFIeLv credits srett 
Young with “the most gifted, most 
interesting and most beautiful 
mind among the younger men now 
writing English.” $ 


$2.00 
Isle of Thorns 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
The New York Times: “The char- 
acters of her books have the knack 


of living.” $2.00 
The Widow’s House 
By KATHLEEN COYLE 
Presents with exceptional power 


and subtlety the inner conflict of 
a passionate woman. $2.00 


The Old Firm 


By F. MORTON HOWARD 
The Evening Post: “Mr. How 
ard’s book is delightful and we 
recommend it as one of the most 
entertaining of the year.” $2.00 


OPENING NEW 
VISTAS 
Daedalus 


By J. B. S. HALDANE 
A book to startle any reader who 
can feel and will think, if he has 


not considered the trend of scien 
tific discovery. $1.00 


Icarus 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL 
A warning that the increased 
power which comes from wider 


knowledge does not of necessity 
promise welfare. $1.00 


The Mongol in Our Midst 
By F, G. CROOKSHANK 
A study of the three faces of 
man, startling in its implications, 
upsetting many racial theories 
$1.50 


Common Sense 





in Auction Bridge 


By J. C. H. MACBETH 
If you play and wish to improve, 
this is the most helpful book to 
own. $2.50 


Chess Step by Step 
By FRANK J. MARSHALL 
and J. C. H. MACBETH 


Authoritative and as clear-as this | 


intricate game can possibly be 
made. $3.50 


Salvaging of 
American Girlhood 
By ISABEL DAVENPORT, Ph.D. 
A pioneer effort to base the 


especiak education of girls on a 
sound foundation of normal psy 
3 


chology. $3.00 
Cancer 
By J. ELLIS BARKER 


How it is caused and how it can 
ye preve nted. 

Daily Mail, London: “His work is 

perhaps the completest in our 

language eee t has earned 

the respect of the medical pro 

fession.”’ $3.00 


RECENT 
IMPORTATIONS 
The Glory of Don Ramiro 


By ENRIQUE LARRETO 
Translated by L. B. Watton from 
the Spanish novel. $2.50 

Chris Gascoyne 

By ARTHUR C. BENSON 
A very characteristic novel illus 
trating “the intangible perfection 
of those whose ideal is rather in 
being than in doing.” $2.50 


The Elizabethans 


By A. H. BULLEN 
Essays on men of letters, giving 
reality to many favorite names 
$5.00 


Echoes from Theocritus 
By EpWArpD CRACROFT LEFROY 
Exquisite renderings of the Greek 


spirit with illustrations in har 
monious beauty rarely attained 


$2.00 
BROADWAY 
TRANSLATIONS 
Gesta Romanorum 
Translated by CHARLES SWAN _ $5.00 


A Book of Characters 


Compiled by RICHARD ALDINGTON 
From Theophrastus and later writ 
ers, English and French. $5.00 

These books may be bought through 

any bookstore, postage extra, or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
681 5th Av., N. Y. 
































Indian Painting 


under the 


M ughals 


By Percy Brown 


Limited Edition Net $35.00 


“The word sumptuous is emphatic 


But if 


adjective were at our 


and not to be used slightly. 
a stronger 
command we would use it in describ- 
ing this engrossing study. Into all 
public libraries and into the home 
library of every lover of art this 
superb book should go.” 


—Boston Transcript. 
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B. W. HUEBSCH, INC. 
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HOYT CASE 


136 East 60th STREET 
New York CITy 


Telephone: Recent 4468 


First Editions 


Particular attention given in 
seeking the Out-of-Print and 
unusual books you may desire. 








NAVARRE SOCIETY 
Unexpurgated Limited Editions 


Apuleius; Casanova; Cervantes; Decam- 
eron; Heptameron; Montaigne; Rabelais; 
Royal Mistresses and Lovers; Ten Pleas- 
ures of Marriage; Harriette Wilson’s 
Memoirs. All of above are beautifully 
illustrated and bound in handsome buck- 
ram. 


Catalogue Sent on Request 


C. GERHARDT 


25 West 42 Street, New Yore 








A Place to Write: Private home on 
All conveniences. 
KILMER, 


farm near Albany. 
Rates reasonable. c. Ss 
B® .D. 4, Troy, N.Y. 
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AT LEADING NEWSSTANDS 


15c 


By Subscription $5 a Year. 


TIME, 236 East 39th St, New York, N. Y. 





THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SEPTEMBER 6, 1924 


The New Books 


Fiction 
Continued from preceding page 


The first third of the story covers the 
early years of Douglas Gordon, Vancouver 
wharf-rat, of dubious ancestry but a scion 
of fine stock. His exploits and his fights 
and his devotion to the dog “Bones” are 
all admirably done, without pose, along 
lines of plot that are conventional enough 
but always honestly managed. The “kid” 
stands out, a memorable figure. Then begin 
his wander-years, culminating with the ex- 
pected love story and the foiling of a rather 
heavy villain, and involving some pictur- 
esque description of the tiny coast settlement 
of Cohoe, B. C., with its Finnish dictator, 
its smugglers, its wily Chinese and the old 
storekeeper. Here too the youthful Gordon 
stands out a solid figure of a man in spite 
of the romantic trimmings of the plot. 
The book does net classify, having a defi- 
nite individuality. It would be easy to find 
small faults with it, but it is well above 
the general run. 


THE DOUBLE CROSS. By A. E. THomMas, 

Dodd, Mead. 1924. $2. 

Theatrical in plot, as one might expect 
of so practiced a playwright as Mr. 
Thomas, this is nevertheless a sprightly, 
entertaining story, with some lively dia- 
logue and fairly well animated actors. It 
is a case of ponderous villainy, wherein one 
of a pair of friends turns bad and concocts 
a horrid scheme to rob his former friend 
not only of material wealth but of the girl 
he loves. The scheme works and the girl 
marries the rascal; curtain, Act I. Act II 
shows their unhappiness, and the return of 
the wronged hero. There is a clever touch 
here, in the machinery of the hero’s en- 
lightenment, but it will not do to betray it. 
The climax rather peters out, with the elab- 
orate foiling of the villain: it involves the 
importation of a Swami all the way from 
India, though he has not much to do with 
the story after he gets here. But Mr. 
Thomas spares no expense in properties and 
His book will hold the atten- 
tion of the tired business man or of any 
one who asks no more than mild entertain- 
ment. 


accessories. 





THE BEAST. 
Maynard. 


By LUKE ALLAN, 
1924. $2.00. 

One of the oldest of literary characters 
has attained a new lease on life. The arti- 
ficiality of civilization has demanded an 
equally artificial contrast. The eighteenth 
century produced its Sentimental Savage, 
the nineteenth its Nietzschean Blond Beast, 
the early twentieth its Sea-Wolf and Tar- 
zan, and now with the Sheik the creature 
has burst all bounds and is begetting a nu- 
merous progeny, startlingly like its puta- 
tive father though 
midwives. 


Small, 


accouched by divers 

From the somewhat civilized surroundings 
of London and Monte Carlo, Luke Allan 
writes feelingly of “his beloved Rockies,” 
those more-than-open spaces, and pens a love 
story unique in two respects: the indestruc- 
tibility of his heroine’s virginity and the 
indestructibility of a faithful Indian dog 
named Masha. 

Mabel Merritt, alias Mabs, heiress to 
$800,000, goes camping in the Canadian 
Rockies. She is kidnapped by the Beast 
and taken to dwell with him in his tribe 
of Tsimshian Indians in the neighborhood 
of Mount Kootl, British Columbia. The 
Beast’s real name is Blake Drinnan, and 
for nearly three hundred pages this male 
Nordic threatens her chastity with odious 
leers, brutal words and more-than-brutal 
deeds, but despite such chapter heads as 
“Defiance—and Submission,” “For the Sake 
of Virtue” and “Marked for Life,” the 
reader will be disappointed in his pious 
search for the description the cover sug- 
gested to his own naughty mind. 

As for the Beast, his story is the old one: 

Mabel exclaims, “Oh, you are a brute! 
Is that what the mountains do to a man?” 

The big stranger replies, “Not the moun- 
tains, but women like you.” 


She liked 
I wanted— 
this. The fever of the first few months with 
her burned too deep to last. I tired, shriveled 
up. It was all so pointless, so hectic and aim- 
less. I suggested coming to the Canadian West 
and taking a homestead. I was never built to 
run in ruts cut by others. I had a vision of 
a rut of my own, and I thought a woman might 
glory in it with me . . She nearly faint- 
ed when I suggested it. It should not have 
surprised me. I should have known that a 
grizzly cannot mate with a Pekinese. I longed 
for the wide spaces, for the open air, the smell 
of spruce and fir, the smoke of the campfire. 
She craved for little but the lights and noise 
and laughter of Broadway. 


It was more my fault than hers. 
the gay life—she was used to it. 


Reluctantly passing over the strange qual- 
ities of ula-berry and of the snow-flowers 
on Mount Kootl, a word must be spoken 
of the dog Masha. In the course of his 
brief life with Mabs and the Beast, he has 
his shoulder laid open, his paws slashed, re- 
ceives kicks, blows and experiences innu- 
merable calamities, all of which seem to 
make him love his master and mistress all 
the more. 

And the end? That’s obvious. Mabs 
sacrifices her beauty and fortune for her 
Beast, he learns the ennobling power of a 
good woman’s pure love, and then the twain 
—O unctuous word!—become one flesh in 
Mr. Luke Allan’s beloved Rockies. 

His book will appeal to many foolish and 
ignorant women who have neither the time 
nor the inclination to see Mount Kootl, 
search for the ula-berry or inspire the Beast 
in their decorous husbands. The worst that 
can be said of it is that it meets an unnatu- 
ral demand for exotic virility with a stand- 
ardized supply, as uniform and tinny as a 
can of Campbell’s soup. 


THE TRAIL TO APACAZ. By EUGENE 
CUNNINGHAM. Dodd, Mead. 1924. $2. 
Our own capacious Wild West having 

long been congested with its population of 

virile, he-man, ambidextrous heroes, it is 
pleasing to find them spilling over clear 
into Central America. There the same story 
is staged but with a certain freshness of 
scenic effects. This is a lively specimen. 

Mark Twain called the cauliflower a “cab- 

bage with a college education,” and the hero 

of this tale, one Stephen Lawhorn, alias El 

Diablo, may be called a very cauliflower of 

our modern knight errantry. He _ shoots 


with miraculous dexterity and does every- - 


thing required in his familiar job, but he 
is also able to drop the vernacular and 
revert to his earlier days of “culture,” so 
after he has married the inevitable wander- 
ing American heiress one may feel that he 
will not show up badly in a Tuxedo. He 
really does his stunts nicely, though some- 
times with a touch of the Harvard manner. 
A good adjunct to the usual business is a 
Central American revolution, which E/ 
Diablo helps to suppress. 


GAVIN DOUGLAS. By JOHN SILLAR. 

Small, Maynard. 1924. $2. 

There is a trace of the glamour of “true 
romance” in parts of this tale, and the au- 
thor’s style and manner are pleasing enough 
to lift it above the average of its large 
class, but it is rather sugary romance. The 
first act takes place in Scotland, on the 
remote island of the West Coast known as 
the Rock, where the infant Gavin is brought 
up by his embittered father without the aid 
of any women except the old peasant house- 
keeper. His education seems to have con- 
sisted chiefly in mediaval legend and Scots 
history, plus severe physical training. Of 
course he grows to be a giant hero. And 
of course a girl intrudes and makes trouble. 
The scene then shifts to Egypt and Syria 
and the Arabian desert and Gavin becomes 
a near-Arab chief and aide to a real sheik. 
Then comes the war, and in due time the 
same troublesome girl, all to the expected 
conclusion. The first part is by far better 
than the sheikery of the second phase. The 
minor characters, including the highly poet- 
ized wandering Irish minstrel and the old 
Scotch peasants, are much better done than 
the redoubtable Gavin. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By CHarLEs 
DIcKENS. Crowell. 1924. $1.50 net. 
First herald of the still distant Christmas 

season, this new edition of what is surely 

the most delightful Christmas story in the 
world should find its niche despite the many 
that have preceded it. It is a well-made 
book, attractively printed, with charming 
color illustrations depicting certain of the 
outstanding personalities and incidents of 
the tale. Mr. J. Walker McSpadden has 
prefaced the “Carol” with a brief but ap- 
preciative ,introduction which, by aid of 
liberal quotation, manages to convey a sense 

of collective enthusiasm for Dickens’s im- 

mortal work. 


REDEMPTION. By BECKLEs WILLSON. 
Putnam’s. 1924. $2. 


In these days of so much jerry-built fic- 
tion it is a rare pleasure to come upon so 
substantial a piece of literary workmanship 
as this: a novel that is broadly planned and 
solidly built up, of sound material and ex- 
cellently proportioned design. It differs 
from the common form, too, in that it is 
not narrowly restricted to one isolated dra- 
matic theme; it is not, like so many novels, 
an expanded short story, but a diversified, 
multi-colored portrayal of a broad section 
of contemporary human life. It has not 
one outstanding hero and a heroine to 








‘Speaking of Books- 
and expecially those published by rm 
the University of Chicago Tress 
per eet et 


Why Non-Voting? 
Why do so many American citizens 


neglect their political 
what is to be done about it in the 


duties and 


coming election? Known reasons 
and suggestions for control are now 
offered by Charles E. Merriam and 
Harold F. Gosnell, who have investi- 
gated the motives of 6,000 actual 
non-voters 


these 


non-voters. Voters and 
alike will 
reasons and methods, and there is a 
special edition for political workers. 


Non-voting; Causes and Methods of 


want to know 


Control. By CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
and Harotp F. GOosNELL. Cloth 
$2.50; paper $1.60. Postage 10 


cents extra, 


“Stranded en Route” 


is but one of the many desolating sit- 
uations from which the Immigrants’ 
Protective League and similar organ- 
izations are able to rescue bewild- 
ered aliens. Miss Abbott, 
splendid of case 


in her 
records, i 
shows the actual machinery of in- 

vestigation in process. The story of 
the immigrant’s journey—followed 


selection 


by his admission, exclusion, or expul- 
sion and attendant difficulties—is told 
in a typical representation of official 
documents, organization reports, and 
case records. Immigration—Select 
Documents and Case Records. By 
EpIrH ABBOTT. $4.50; postpaid, 
$4.70. 


The University of Chicago Press 
5852 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois 























match, but at least two equally interesting 
chief actors, with a large supporting com- 
pany, none of whom are insignificant. In 
fact, the real hero of the piece is not either 
man but rather a nation—Canada, and it 
is successful, far beyond the ordinary, in 
this very difficult task of presenting the soul 
of a whole people. Mr. Willson has avoid- 
ed the usual pitfall of overidealization or 
of wandering off into a too vague symbol- 
ism. His people are concrete, tangible, 
realities, not mere types, who, taken to- 
gether, express sornething of a national en- 
tity greater than any of the individual parts. 
Indeed, he manages to glimpse something 
bigger even than his beloved Canada—the 
essential unity of the English-thinking peo- 
ples. 

It has often been said that the best war 
novels are yet to be written, when time has 
given room for a due perspective. In many 
respects this book suggests that the ma- 
tured crop of such studies may be ripening. 
The latter half of the book is a war story, 
though it deals almost entirely with the 
effect of the war in Canada and enters the 
battlefields only for a moment. It makes 
free use of actual happenings and of real 
figures under the thinnest of disguise: Ca- 
nadian politicians and British “suffragettes” 
who are easily to be identified. It is fully 
entitled to rank as a seriously conceived his- 
torical novel and the chief impression it 
leaves, as such, is that it is essentially a 
truthful picture. 

Mr. Willson’s style is polished: sometimes 
Oxonian, but always supple. It has much 
verbal felicity and Mr. Willson has wit, but 
unfortunately he has little humor. Were it 
not for that lack the book would be en- 
titled to rank well to the front of current 
fiction. 


THE SHAMELESS INNOCENT. By 
MAXWELL LaurRIE. Duffield. 1924. $2. 
One has a suspicion that the author of 

this book more or less deliberately set him- 

self the task of producing something dif- 
ferent from the standardized novel, with 
the result that his central figure leaves one 
with a certain feeling of unreality. It can- 
not be said that the superlatively beautiful 

Glorinda is impossible, but it is a bit hard 

to believe in her without a good deal of 

effort. It is the more noteworthy because 
the other people of the book are drawn with 
admirable realism, with an accurate subtlety 
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of understanding, even to the markedly ec- 
centric “emancipated” Marcella, who is 
never quite sane but who is always con- 
vincingly human. The quality of the book, 
both in conception and in its surfaces, is 
distinctly above the average. 

Its chief theme is the sudden emergence 
of an astonishingly “innocent,” unsophisti- 
cated girl of eighteen into grown-up life; 
her development, with meteoric rapidity, 
and her reactions to contact with life be- 
yond the schoolroom. Glorinda has been 
brought up by a maiden aunt, in the strict- 
est seclusion. She comes out of the country 
with the information of a ten-year-old child 
and the physique of a miraculously beauti- 
ful woman. Obviously there is going to be 
trouble. The story is staged chiefly in a Tus- 
can village, in sight of Florence, with a 
war-damaged young man as the hero. Almost 
as soon as she meets him Glorinda frankly 
informs the young man that she loves him, 
thus putting him in a difficult situation 
since he is a gentleman and, of course, al- 
ready passionately in love with her. But 
that is enough to indicate the trend of the 
plot, which is worked out with much dra- 
matic efficiency to a tragic end. Indeed, the 
conclusion suggests that the author contem- 
plates a sequel. 


OIL. By Water Girxyson. Scribner’s. $2. 
WINGS. By Ernet M. Kettry. Knopf. $2 
net. 

THE HIGH ALTAR. By AGnes Epwarps 
RorHerBy. Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 
THE MOTHERLESS. By Bencr Berc. Double- 


day, Page. $2 net. 


A LOVELY DAY. By Henry Cearp. Knopf. 
$2 net. 

A PILGRIMAGE. By Jouan Bojer. Cen- 
tury. $1.75. 


BROWNSTONE FRONT. By Girsert W. 
GaBriEL. Century. $2. 

OBLIGATIONS. By EtizaBpetTH York MiIL- 
LER. Century. $2. 
CENTERVILLE, U. S. A. 
Century. $2. 

CURLY GRAHAM, COW PUNCHER. By 
JosepH BusHNELL Ames. Century. $1.75. 
EXPECTANCY. By Joun Eyton. Century. 
$2. 

THE THREE OF CLUBS. By VALENTINE 
Wictiam. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

THE OBLATE. By J. K. Huysmans. Trans- 
lated by Epwarp Percivat. Dutton. $2.50. 
THE WIDOW’S HOUSE. By KaTHLEEN 
Coyte. Dutton. $2. 

CHRIS GASCOYNE. By A. C. 
Dutton. 2.50. 

PALLIETER. By Fetix TiMMerMans. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Bopper. Harpers. $2.50. 
THE TRIUMPH OF GALLIO. By W. L. 
GeorGre. Harpers. $2. 
THE LIFE OF THE BAT. 
RENNES. Harpers. 
SYPSY FIRES IN AMERICA. By 
Brown. Harpers. $3. 


By Cuarces Merz. 


BENSON. 


By CuHartes De- 


IRVING 


Foreign 


M. PAUL VALERY, ET LA TRADI- 
TION POETIQUE FRANCAISE. By 
ALFRED DRoIN. Paris: Flammarion. 
1924. 

Paul Varley, postulated by some ad- 
mirers as one of the great poets of all 
time, has recently been accepted as the fore- 
most French poet of the day by critics of 
various and even of opposing schools. His 
sudden rise to literary fame is, to say the 
least, remarkable. M. Droin’s little book 
is an attack upon M. Valery’s work, on the 
ground that its verbal obscurity places it 
outside the French poetic tradition and that, 
outside this tradition, founded on realities 
of language and of race, nothing of per- 
manent value can be accomplished. M. 
Droin is himself a poet of distinction and 
of great sincerity. His strictures, though 
often ironical, are restrained, persuasive, 
constructive, and his own limpid prose style, 
in this essay aglow with imagery, is very 
pleasant to read. Every one agrees that 
M. Valery, resuscitating, under the influence 
of Mallarmé, double-syllable rhymes, inner 
rhymes, alliteration and rich assonances, has 
achieved a verbal music such as has rarely 
been heard in French. His verses, though 
intentionally free of anything like emotion, 
flow and chime with extraordinary felicity. 
They flatter the ear, they caress the under- 
Standing. But what, in the first reading, 
seemed almost comprehensible, becomes am- 
biguous in the second and seems often little 
short of nonsense in the third. The struc- 
ture is elliptical and inverted, the images 
are frequently so strained, in the search for 
odd rhymes and queer effects, that they flash 
merely an elusive confusion upon the mind 
of the reader. But is it, then, enough that 
verse shall be musical? M. Droin does not 
think so, “Poetry, which is music, but is 
also painting, sculpture and thought, and 
has been for thousands of years, has as its 
base the observation of nature, and this is 





its first exigency.” M. Valery, calling the 
sun “a startling mistake,” calling his thirst 
“a naked slave,” describing a breast as “a 
pit of shadow with nostrils of flesh,” telling 
us of a serpent “cradled in the blue” which 
“hisses delicately,” offering to the glory of 
sod “the triumph of its sadness”—M. 
Valery, in all this and in much more of 
the same, is less a poet, M. Droin suspects, 
than an author of amiable mystifications. 

Both M. Valery’s verses and M. Droin’s 
stimulating critical reflections are significant 
of the reaction, or rather the return toward 
the main current of tradition, which in the 
last year or two has marked French art in 
general and French poetry in particular. 
One hears very little now of “vers libre.” 
Even in the effort, so energetically devel- 
oped during half a generation, to exter- 
nalize the vague mysteries of the “uncon- 
scious self,’ there is a marked decline. 
This return, as manifest in the popularity 
of M. Valery, affects merely the form; 
with M. Droin it is preoccupied with the 
content as well. 


Juvenile 
PINOCCHIO. By C. CoLLopr. Crowell. 
1924. $1.50 net. 


Perhaps the most widely read children’s 
book of Italy, this little tale, which in its 
English version has long been a favorite 
with juvenile readers in Anglo-Saxon lands, 
should find a ready welcome in the new 
garb in which it is set forth. Its large, 
clear type and amusing illustrations make 
it a desirable volume for the nursery shelf. 
We doubt, however, whether its appeal will 
be enhanced by an attempt to enforce the 
allegorical import of the story expounded 
in the preface to the volume, for it is as a 
chronicle of the merry, mischievous and 
hazardous adventure of the marionette 
which ultimately assumed human form and 
not as a moral tale that “Pinocchio” is to 
be judged and will be loved. 


SPANIARD’S CAVE. By Ratru Henry Bar- 
Bour. Century. $1.75. 

PROVERB STORIES OF MANY LANDS. By 
Lucite Berk. Century. $1.75. 

THE HOUSE OF THE LIONS. By HeEteNn 
Warp Banks. Century. $1.75. 
GREYLIGHT. By Anne BoswortH GREENE. 
Century. $1.75. 

THE TORCH: A BOOK OF POEMS FOR 
BOYS. Selected and arranged by Louise 
Cortier Wittcox. Harpers. $5. 


Miscellaneous 


THE SIDELIGHTS OF LONDON. 
J. A. R. Cairns. Holt. $3.50. 
A READER’S GUIDE-BOOK. By May Lam- 
BERTON Becker. Holt. $2.75. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By J. T. Gar- 
sipE. Scribner’s. $3.75 net. 

TALES OF THE OLD-TIMERS.By Frepericx 
R. Becupott. Century. $2. 

MANY DOGS THERE BE. By Watrter A. 
Dyer. Century. $2. 


By Judge 


Poetry 


THE POEMS OF SAPPHO. By Epwin Ma- 


RION Cox. Scribner’s. $15 net. 

CHILLS AND FEVER. By Joun Crowe 
Ransom. Knopf. $1.50 net. 

A PILGRIM’S SCRIP. By Care Youne Rice. 
Century. $1.50. 


Religion 


PRIMITIVE RELIGION. By Roserr H. 
Lowir. Boni & Liveright. $3.50. 


Sociology 


AN INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK OF 
CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION. 
Compiled by Epwarp FULLER. Long- 
mans, Green. 1924. $2.50. 

The present epoch has frequently been 
termed the age of the child, yet it is only 
a scant half-century since child welfare has 
been a widespread concern of the civilized 
world. That it is today a matter of mo- 
ment to all enlightened, steadfast and pro- 
gressive peoples in the effort that is being 
made for the improvement of the child, is 
amply attested by this volume, which re- 
cords the “State and voluntary effort for 
the welfare of the child, including educa- 
tion, the care of the delinquent and desti- 
tute child, and conditions of juvenile em- 
ployment throughout the world.” The book, 
which is compiled from official sources, 
should prove invaluable to the worker in 
the field of child welfare. 


Travel 


THE RIVER OF SEVEN STARS. By Artuur 
O. Friet. Harpers. $3.50. 
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? 
kansaw to Arkansas (she has had a version 
giving it the other way round), “where- 
upon,” says one correspondent, “a lanky 
member from the backwoods. rises and 
begins his famous speech in rhyme, 
“What! Change the Name of Arkansas?” 
No one sends the speech, one explain- 


Several Easterners, says the Reader’s 
Guide, have come to the rescue of the 
reader who asked if any one ever did 
try to “change the name of Arkansas.” 
They are all hazy as to details, but 
seem to agree that the phrase comes 
from a smoking-room story in which the 


State Legislature in session is addressed by ing that it is “quite too profane for 
a “city feller” who proposes to introduce a 
bill to change the pronunciation from Ar- 


crude wit and 


print, though full of 
humor.” 














THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SEPTEMBER 6, 1934 


Points of View 


Scarcity of Genius 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

I have read with great interest Mr. 
Joseph Wood Krutch’s “The Curse of Op- 
portunity” in your fourth number, but, 
thoughtful and stimulating as the essay 1s, 
I feel that there is one objection to be made 
to it. His thesis, briefly, is this: The lack 
of artistic genius in America today is to be 
accounted for by the fact that the ease with 
which wealth can be accumulated in the 
business world tempts gifted young men to 
forsake the paths of art and to exercise 
their powers in the more lucrative field of 
commerce. It is undoubtedly true that many 
a man who might have achieved a fair 
amount of success in literature or music has 
succumbed to this temptation, but can the 
dearth of genius and high talent be justly 
ascribed to the same cause? Great men 
have a way of making themselves heard, 
and they overcome the temptation of wealth 
as they overcome other temptations, 

It was Mr. Mencken, I believe, who ob- 
jected to Gray’s remark about “mute, in- 
glorious Miltons” on the ground that a 
mute Milton is no Milton; and in Romain 
Rolland’s masterpiece we find this: 

‘If we had a Boileau no one would listen 
to him.” 

“If they did not listen to him,” replied 
Christophe, “he would not be a Boileau.” 

The age in which a great man _ lives 
leaves its mark upon him, as it does on 
all men, but while it may hinder him it 
will not silence him. ‘The reason for the 
scarcity of genius among us must be sought 
elsewhere, and perhaps a suggestion to this 
end may be found in Mr. Krutch’s conclud- 
ing paragraphs, It is nearer the truth, I 
believe, to say that the present stage of our 
civilization for some reason is incapable of 
breeding great artists than to assert that 
genius in the bud may be found but fail 
to flourish by reason of an unfavorable 
environment. Given an embryonic Milton 
or Boileau, a budding Beethoven or Wagner, 
and in good time he will make his voice 
heard above the clamor of the money- 
changers. Perhaps, with Hamlet, he will 
say, “The time is out of joint”; but again, 
in the words of the Dane, he will cry out 
to his age: “Though you can fret me, yet 
you cannot play with me.” 

HENRY A, ROHMANN 


Reservations 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SiR: 

The stimulating article by Joseph Wood 
Krutch on “The Curse of Opportunity” 
seemed worthy of its leading place in what 
impressed me as your best issue so far. How- 
ever, among the valid points made there 
are three that demand limitations which the 
writer probably made mentally, but which 
by word or implication he transcends. 

The article begins by a declaration of 
loss of faith in “the efficacy of scolding,” 
and returns later to the charge that the sa- 
tirists (“a good half of our writers”) aré 
“beating the air.” Yet I question the impli- 
cation that Mr. Mencken, Mr. Lewis and 
the many more write in the hope of reform- 
ing; indeed, were their victims to repent 
and grow civilized (or uncivilized, or what- 


ever they wish), the satirists would be worse: 


off than a boy from whose life the circus 
and the zoo are suddenly abstracted, or a 
Coney Island carouser who finds all the 
“Three Shots for a Nickel” booths closed. 

Wher the traditional cowboy fired his 
pistol to make the Easterner dance, the ac- 
tion rose from a consciousness of superior- 
ity and may have resulted in an ultimate 
conformity to the shooter’s standard; yet it 
was not propaganda, it was the quest of 
pleasure at the expense of a_tenderfoot. 
Perhaps Mr. Krutch means that the satirists’ 
tenderfeet refuse to dance. 

Pursuing his idea, Mr. Krutch instances, 
in contrast, a novel that is a genuinely ar- 
tistic presentation, and concludes: ‘Such 
books alone are really important, and, in 
a word, the only propaganda for art is art 
itself.” Here he seems dangerously near 
to saying that the purpose of art is to lead 
more persons to appreciate art; as an inci- 
dental accomplishment this is valuable; as 
an end it would lead us in a sorry circle. 
Satire may be ineffective as propaganda; it 
is thereby rendered no less “important” as 
art. 


Later in his article Mr. Krutch advances 
illustrations in support of his claim that 
literature is a “ripeness after which there 
is inevitable decay”; that after flowering 
there must come death. He may summon 
Greece, Rome and Renaissance Italy, but— 
to follow his own figure—Mr. Krutch over- 
looks the hardier plants that, after the with- 
ering, win to another spring. The burgeon- 
ing of Elizabethan England froze through 
the winter of the Restoration and the Clas- 
sicists (if he insist), to flower again in the 
Romantics and through the nineteenth cen- 
tury; drooping to another decline in the 
sere and yellow nineties, it gives fresh 
promise of a teeming spring. Must Amer- 
ica, then, be bound by Mr. Krutch’s proph- 
ecy, that the bearing of her flower will be 
the beginning of the end? 

Finally, Mr. Krutch seems a bit pre- 
sumptuous in announcing nature’s goal: “to 
her no doubt the most successful creature 
is he who survives longest, for survival 
alone is her object.” Possibly continuation 
through change, rather than through per- 
fection (which is a form of death), is the 
object of nature—change which we, because 
it has resulted in us, choose to call prog- 
ress, Perhaps Mr. Krutch’s example, the 
ant, and also the clam, the snail, the coral, 
represent not nature’s triumph through their 
unchanging perpetuity, but the last and most 
perfect (worked through, worked out) 
step down a blind alley. The hope of the 
world may lie in imperfection, because only 
from imperfection can progress rise. At 
least, these are reservations that seem to 
me essential in accepting the ideas Mr. 
Krutch presents. 

A minor aside: I hope it was a printer’s 
error that gave us “to sickle” instead of 
“to sickly” as the form from “sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought.” 

JosePpH T, SHIPLEY 


Delia and Merville 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

About half of my friends and critics 
have taken the town of Merville to be the 
villain of my novel “Talk.” It was meant 
to be as villainous as the weather in the 
drama of a bad cold. A chill, rainy week 
might bring you a fever if you have low 
vitality and a germ. Likewise, a sunny 
spell might be unfortunate if you play a 
hard game of tennis and then sit uncovered 
in a draft. Weather shifts and changes and 
is kindly if you adjust to it, or if you have 
the bodily strength to ignore it. 

And it seems to me that the group interest 
in any person who varies is universal— 
again like the weather—and it is also ar- 
ticulate. And it seems to me that cities, as 
well as towns, divide into groups, little 
towns, bound by ties artistic, geographical, 
social, industrial, racial or merely acciden- 
tal. Inside them gossip prevails, and what 
is gossip but the articulate interest of human 
beings in human behavior? It is unfortu- 
nate, natural and sometimes subtle, that the 
interest usually ceases to be diagnostic and 
becomes judicial. In gay circles a solemn 
person is made to feel that the circle con- 
siders him a poor sport. In solemn circles 
a gay person knows that he is held to be 
frivolous. I don’t think the circles can be 
held responsible for the effect on the 
variant. 

For instance, should one Thomas Robin- 
son express a passionate admiration for 
Harold Bell Wright to the literary group 
at the Hotel Algonquin, he would be viewed 
with scorn and talked about. Thomas Rob- 
inson could either renounce his opinion or 
bellow it. You could not blame the Algon- 
quin if Thomas Robinson left the literary 
life a disappointed man, nor could you 
thank it if his career was made by his 
brilliantly bellowed defense of the author 
of -“Helen of the Old House.” And I 
do not believe that the literary group at 
the Algonquin or any sophisticated group 
anywhere would be readier to accept a vital 
variant (or readier to crush a weak one) 
than Merville. 

In Merville “they talk about everybody 
for something, but nobody ever does any- 
thing about it. When once you belong in 
this, our sovereign state, it doesn’t make a 
damn bit of difference what you do, peo- 
ple’ll love you just the same.” 

In all its characteristics, Merville is al- 
most any Southern town. I know fifty 


Mervilles. Their people are as intelligent, 
as sophisticated, as kindly, as charming and 
more humorous than those in most cities I 
have seen. I adore all the Mervilles and 
everybody in them, Yet I think that had 


a real Delia Morehouse lived in a real 
Merville, it would have talked about her 
equally and would have been equally blame- 
less for what happened to her. And Delia 
in the real, as in the imaginary, would have 
had my deep and agonizing pity. 

EMANIE N., SACHS 


Mr. Rollins Demurs 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

While I appreciate the kindness of heart 
which prompted the allusion to me on page 
4.of the first number of The Saturday Re- 
view, I must protest against the implication 
that I in any way “selected” the typo- 
graphical dress of the magazine. The pres- 
ent typographic use of The Review, pleas- 
ant though it surely is, does not conform to 
my idea of the correct and proper use of 
Caslon type in some particulars, and I be- 
lieve that the use of Scotch Roman type, 
with appropriate headings, would produce 
a much more distinctive periodical. 

I do not think that the new magazine 
has made the most of current typographic 
resources, even allowing for the necessities 
of speed in production. So far as I know, 
no weekly magazine at the present time 
does. The appearance of all of them is a 
confession that the typesetting machine is 
riding the man. I had hoped that The 
Saturday Review would take such measures 
as I know to be possible to minimize this 
pernicious situation; and in view of the 
high hopes we all have of the new weekly 
—hopes justified by the first number—I 
hope that in time it may work free from 
the shackles of the ordinary and the “queer” 
in typography. 

CARL PURINGTON ROLLINS 

New Haven, Conn, 


The Bible in Russia 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

In your issue of the 16th instant your 
correspondent states that he found it ‘mpos- 
sible to buy a copy of the Bible in Moscow. 

I jearn from the American Bible Society 
that the Russian Government prohibits the 
entrance of Bibles into Russia. Both the 
British and American Societies have endeav- 
ored in various ways to take Bibles into 
Russia, but the present Government is dis- 
tinctly anti-Christian and refuses to admit 
them, 

New Hamburg, N. Y. 

EveRETT P. WHEELER 


Shorthouse Again 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

My summer reading being made up 
largely of old favorites, I recently finished 
re-reading John Inglesant; and while under 
the spell of that heavenly effulgence in 
which one is transported above earthly 
things to a rapt vision of things eternal, 
I cried out in protest, as does Mr. Hunton, 
demanding why a book of such rare charm, 
such perfect style, such pure English, and 
morover of historical import, should be so 
little read? Why, in fact, it should be out 
of print? 

Within my circle of friends I know of 
but one who holds it in tender regard and 
houses it in his library. 

Asked the question, “what books have 
been milestones in your life?” I instantly 
replied, “ ‘John Inglesant,’ for one.” When 
a girl of nineteen it was put into my hands 
as a valuable text-book in a course in 
Church History. 
light on my path, guiding me into the way 


In reality it became a 


of speculative, analytical thinking that was 
later to lead me into the fascinating maze 
of philosophy. Apart from its historical 
value, which is considerable, its gentle guid- 
ance into the subtle rays of philosophical 
thought, the book may be laid to one’s heart 
as a charm of crystal, reflecting heavenly 
gleams of purity, beauty and truth. 


In attempting to answer Mr. Hunton’s 
inquiry, I would compare “John Inglesant” 
with one other philosophical romance in the 
English language, namely, “Marius the Epi- 
curean,” by Walter Pater. On finishing 
this book the reader experiences the same 
mental uplift into the realms of spiritual 
beauty and clarity of vision “lovelier than 
any fable of old mythology had ever 
thought to render it. Pax, pax tecum!” 

PHOEBE DESBOROUGH ASHLEY 

Philadelphia 














Saturday Nights 


GAVE Ali Baba a laborless 

week-end. But he, thought- 
ful slave, left behind a sheaf of 
letters he had snitched from the 
files of The Saturday Review. 
They left me no doubt, no 
slightest possible shadow of a 
doubt, indeed, no doubt at all 
that others are enjoying the 
pages of The Saturday Review. 
I quote: 


“The Saturday Review is cer- 
tainly the outstanding literary 
achievement of the year and 
very probably of the decade. 
I feel that those of us who 
were Charter Subscribers are 
indeed honored.” 
EVELYN DEWEY MILLER 
Dallas, Texas 


“The Saturday Review more 
than measures up to our high 
expectations. Once again — 
editorials, criticism and_ re- 
views with authority back of 
them—to say nothing of The 
Bowling Green, Readers’ 
Guide, Christopher Ward’s 
parodies, The Phoenix Nest 
and all the other good fea- 
tures.” 
KENNETH DIRLAN 
Albany, N. Y. 


“IT know suddenly a holy joy 
after having wandered listless 
and ill at ease these many 
months, You are simply splen- 
did. We congratulate every- 
body, but particularly our- 
selves for the new Review.” 
HARRIET UNDERHILL 
East Orange, N. J. 


“The other chaps at best have 
only a synthetic product, but 
you and your associates have 
the aroma, the taste, the qual- 
ity, the label and all. I con- 
gratulate you on The Saturday 
Review and I smack my lips 
at the thought of the pleasure 
I shall have in it week by 
week.” 

W. L. RICHARDSON 

Chicago, Ill. 

“The mailing list of The Sat- 
urday Review should be the 
roll call of American culture.” 

HARRY HANSEN 

in The Chicago Daily News 


Any Bookshop will be glad to 


Y 


enter your subscription or per- 
haps you prefer to use the cou- 
pon below. 


BEN BoswELt. 


The Saturday Review 
236 East 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription for The 
Saturday Review for one year. 


[ ] I enclose $3. [ ] Send me a bill. 
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ECLIPSES OF THE SUN 
By S. A. MITCHELL 
Director of Leander McCormick 


Observatory, University of Virginia 


The most complete account of solar 
eclipses that has been published in any 
language. The author traveled 55,000 
miles to witness five total eclipses 
for a total period of less than 12 
minutes. Profusely illustrated with 


photographs, charts and _ diagrams. 
The next total eclipse will be visible 
in the Eastern part of the United 


States on January 24, 1925. 
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Dr. Johnson 
By PERCY H. HOUSTON 


AwarDED Mepa. Trape-Epition Ctass, 
AMERICAN INnstITUTE OF GRAPHIC ARTS. 
“One of the most notable modern 
contributions to Johnsonian literature. 
.. « This is a book that will delight 
the heart of every true Johnsonian.” 
—Cleveland Topics. He writes in a 
style that is a joy to the reader who is 
not merely seeking material for a 
college lecture.” — Modern Language 
Notes. *¢ Excellently worth while.” — 

University of California Chronicle. 


" 
$3.00 a copy 


Harvard University Press 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamBerton BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. Becxer, c/o The Saturday Review. 
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A BALANCED RATION FOR 
WEEK-END READING. 


WOLFGANG GOETHE. By GeorG 
Branves. Translated by ALLEN W. 
PorTERFIELD (Nicholas Brown). 

THE INNOCENTS. By Henry KirTcu- 
ELL WesstTER (Bobbs-Merrill). 

CHILLS AND FEVER. By Joun Crowe 
Ransom (Knopf). 




















R. H., New York, hopes that the Guide will 
detour from the English tongue long 
enough to identify an “undoubtedly mis- 
quoted fragment,” which she knows is as 
familiar to an Italian as “Hiawatha” to 
an American child. 


HE fragment in question, correctly 


spelled, is 


Bella Italia, amate sponde, 
Pur vi torno a riveder! 


Beautiful Italy, beloved shores, 
Still I return to see thee again! 


“Della Letteratura Italiana,” by Cesare 
Cantu, contains the ode of which these are 
the first two lines. It is known as the “Ode 
of V. Monti,” and was written in 1800, 
when the House of Hapsburg was over- 
thrown by Napoleon, who changed the gov- 
ernment of Italy. It is in Vol. 2 of the 
above book, on page 987, in full. Miss 
Mary Curley of the Boston Public Library 
told me this. 


A correspondent whose letter was mislaid 
in the journey to the hills of Vermont, 
where for this month this department is 
being conducted, asks for a text-book for 
the study of “monkish Latin or low 
Latin.” 


REFERRED this to the highest author- 

ity on medieval Latin with whose work 
I am familiar, Dr. A. P. McMahon of New 
York City, who says that the book desired 
is probably “An Introduction to Ecclesias- 
tical Latin,” by H. P. V. Munn (Cambridge 
University Press, Macmillan). He goes on: 

“However, I should like to point out that 
‘monkish Latin or low Latin? are not at all 
the same things. By low or vulgar Latin 
is meant the colloquial Latin of the late 
Empire which afterward developed into the 
Romance languages: Italian, Spanish, French 
and so forth. The most accessible text-book 
of this language is one, I believe, by Pro- 
fessor Grandgent of Harvard. From the 
nature of the case there are no literary mon- 
uments of this dialect, and I hardly believe 
your inquirer wishes to study it. It is really 
a hypothetical language reconstructed from 
various remains and from the observed de- 
velopment of the Romance languages. It 
presumes an acquaintance with classical 
Latin but pertains rather to philology than 
to literature, as may be seen in the works 
of Menendez Pidal, Schwann-Behrens and 
other Romance philologists. 

“On the other hand, the great bulk of 
the literature of the Middle Ages is of an 
ecclesiastical character. The book by Munn 
will be a guide to its peculiarities. It pre- 
sumes a good knowledge of classical Latin, 
of Catholic theology and of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, and the difficulties are in the 
subject matter rather than in the language. 
A necessary work in this connection is 
DuCange “Glossarium Mediz Infime Lat- 
inatis,” a work in six volumes published in 
1840. Scholarship has, of course, added a 
great store of knowledge to what was then 
available, and a thorough revision of his 
dictionary is urgently needed. At present, 
however, it is the only comprehensive thing 


in the’ field.” 


peat ~ 


F. M. D., Bethel, Vt., wants a book to tell 
about the life habits of our common wild 
animals, such as woodchucks, rabbits and 
squirrels—not a child’s book or a scien- 
tific treatise. 

RANK C, PELLETT’S “Our Backdoor 
Neighbors” (Abingdon Press) answers 
this description. The books of Samuel Sco- 
ville on animal adventures, published by the 

Atlantic Monthly Press, will interest this 

reader or any one, old or young, who likes 

country life. Mr. Lippincott’s series pub- 
lished by the Penn Co., of which two espe- 
cially good ones are “Grey Squirrel” and 

“Striped Coat the Skunk,” are biographies 

of small wild animals, one to a book. I 

suppose they were written with the young 

reader in mind, but they are just as attrac- 
tive to an older one; the pictures are taken 
at such close range and under such unusual 
conditions as to show a surprising intimacy 
between writer and subject. Two recent 

English books will be welcomed by this 

reader: “Wild Creatures of Garden and 

Hedgerow,” by Frances Pitt (Constable), 

and “At Home With Wild Nature” (Cas- 

sell), and so will an earlier one, “The Ro- 
mance of the Animal World,” by Edmund 

Selous (Seeley). 


K. M. W., Southport, Maine, needs a guide- 
book to mosses, well illustrated, to serve 
as identification for the various and beau- 
tiful mosses in this neighborhood. 


OUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. publish 
a beautifully illustrated volume on 
“Mosses and Lichens,” one of their famous 
series of nature guides, and there is a book 
on “Mosses With a Hand Lens,” by A. L. 
Grout, that would be useful. This is pub- 
lished by the author in Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
and also by the O. T. Lewis Co., 59 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


M. M., Pennsylvania, a teacher, wishes to 
give a book as a souvenir gift to a 
sixteen-year-old girl entering college; 
she would prefer poetry. 


HOMAS MOULT, in “The Best 

Poems of 1922” (Harcourt, Brace), 
makes an admirable selection. Leonard 
Strong edits another English anthology, 
published here by Small, Maynard, “Best 
Verse for 1923”; it is of the more “ad- 
vanced” and experimental type, and though 
the editor is an Englishman, two-thirds of 
the poets represented are American. The 
annual “Oxford Poetry” for 1923 has been 
published by Appleton; it represents the 
work of twenty-seven undergraduates for 
the year and maintains the distinction of its 
predecessors. 

Or you could give her “The Lamp and 
the Bell,” by Edna St. Vincent Millay (Har- 
per; also in Appleton’s Little Theatre Plays 
Series), not only because Miss Milley’s 
poetry is always popular with young people 
but because this play, based on the life-long 
friendship of women, written for a college 
anniversary and breathing the very spirit 
of the best in women’s colleges, is peculiarly 
appropriate for one about to enter one. 





OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever 
need help in marketing your work? 
I am a literary adviser. For years I 

read for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I 
became consulting specialist to them and to 
Holt, Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for most 
of whom I have also done expert editing, help- 
wy Ry Hy to make their work salable. 

nd for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, 

articles and verses, and I 

have a special department 
for plays and motion pic- £7 
tures. ne 


The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 
135 East $8th Street 
New York City. 
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SELECT PRIVATE LIBRARY 


We have just purchased a private library 
comprising sets of standard authors, mis- 
cellaneous books, also a choice lot of books 
on fishing and nature. 

This library is now on display at our main 
store, 30 Church Street. 

Low prices have been made to insure quick sale 


Bargain Annex & Lending Library: 54 Dery Sr. 
Telephone Cortland 0498 













Richard Hooker 


The Story of an Independent 
Newspaper 


The inspirational history of that 
thermometer of public opinion, 
“The Springfield Republican”. 
Born of the revolution —peace- 
ful,political,democratic which 
took place in the new nation the 
first of the nineteenth century, 
it has now completed one hun- 
dred years of nation wide in- 
fluence. $2.00 


William Allen 
White 


Politics: The Citizen’s 
Business 


This well known author and 
editorial writer, realizing the 
need for a graphic and easily 
understood volume on Amer- 
ican politics, prepared one. 
Public opinion moves in great 
masses of like minded citizens. 
For those who desire to know 
and think for themselves, Mr. 
White’s book is invaluable. 
$2.00 


E. A. Robinson 
Collected Poems 


“Edwin Arlington Robinson is 
acclaimed not only the greatest 
living American poet, but one 
of the really great poets that 
this country has produced. For 
originality, conciseness, and 
genius he belongs to that small 
group of American poets who 
have really made literature.” 
—The N. Y. Herald $3.00 


R. W. Pence 


Essays by Present-Day 
Writers 


If the infectious fun of Max 
Beerbohm, Hilaire Belloc, 
Samuel McCord Crothers, 
Stephen Leacock, Heywood 
Broun, and the other merry- 
makers of this company does 
not bring laughter, then in- 
deed is it time to establish the 
“Chair of Nonsense” extolled 
by Burges Johnson. But drollery 
and satire are not the only 
moods engendered by these 
commentaries. $2.00 


Introduction to 
the Science 


of Law 


Karl Gareis 
Translated by Albert Kocourek 


Karl Gareis, Professor of Law 
at Munich, prepared this work 
on the basis that,““The Science 
of Law is nothing other than 
the practical philosophy of civil 
society.” He investigates the 
basis of the legal structure and 
developes the necessity and the 
nature of legal standards from 
the nature and history of man- 
kind. $3.00 


Ask your dealer to show you 

these books. You will find him 

interested in helping you make 
the proper selection. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Prices subject to change on publication 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































and two mothers-in-law. 


of it having been given. 


Plays 
Popular 
With 


Amateurs 


\ 


ONE 
ACT 
rLAY 


By 


MORLEY 


REHEARSAL 


WALT 


To be had at all, bookstores. 


S 


CHRISTOPHER 


In 1921 Christopher Morley wrote a one- 
act play called Thursday Evening, a little 
domestic drama involving a young couple 
Word of the fun 
to be had in this play passed by and down 
the country and it has proven one of the 
most popular of one-act plays for amateur 
performances, several hundred presentations 
Morley has also 
written several other little plays which are 
proving just as popular as Thursday Eve- 
ning, and for the last two years receiving 
requests, at the rate of one or two a day, 
for a book of these plays. In this volume, 
for the first time he has collected and pub- 
lished these popular little dramas. 


THURSDAY EVENING 


BEDROOM SUITE 
ON THE SHELF 


EAST OF EDEN 


Price, $2.00. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 





It makes 
a glorious book to read aloud. Included are: 


HE Princess suggested the picnic. 
Gordon purveyed and transported the 
viands. We found ourselves seated pleas- 
antly under the shade of the sheltering 
palm. After we had refreshed and replen- 
ished ourselves there was talk of contempo- 





rary letter from 
(the editorial 
“He bids us note of Captain 


nouvelles de son 


“Here is a 


writing. 
Christopher Morley,” we 
We) said. 
Felix Riesenberg ‘les 
voyage trés remarquable (de New London 
a old London dans dix-huit jours en le 
bateau-école Newport, et avec sa femme et 


les 4 enfants sur bord!)’ And here is the 
new edition of the Captain’s splendid book, 
‘Under Sail,’ direct from Harcourt!” “Of 
the elements, I prefer fire to water,” put in 
the Phoenix. “And I firewater,”! we an- 
swered coyly, “but further on, in the Eng- 
lish postscript to his letter, which I read 
first, as I do not read French at sight, 
Christopher relieves himself of certain nota- 
ble truths about literature. Harken! ‘The 
object of literature is to make us more 
keenly aware of the glamour and pathos 
of the experiment now being conducted on 
this planet. I think the spirit of literature 
has a little malice in it: it likes to remind 
people (who might have been unthinkably 
happy) that they are doomed.’ And again, 
‘The object of the artist is to be unhappy in 
so refined a way that it is almost indistin- 
guishable from coarse ecstasy. There is a 
toyshop here Aux Delices de VAge d’Or— 
At the Delights of the Golden Age.” 
These observations entertained the com- 
pany. “T hear,” said the Prin- 
cess, “that Donald Ogden Stewart has ap- 
peared in Ford Madox Ford’s transatlantic 
review, and that he is at work upon a novel 
in which the manner of Joyce suffers a sea- 
change into something rich and strange, the 
humor of Don, It interests me. And when 
are we going to India? Since reading ‘A Pas- 
sage to India’ I feel that I cannot live with- 
out seeing it! But I am still unable to 
decide whether Mr. Forster’s ‘Howard’s 
End’ is better than his ‘A Room With a 
View’ or whether ‘A Room With a View’ 
is better than ‘Howard’s End.’ I cherish 
them both.” “I agree with you,” we said, 
editorially, and sustained a measured look 
from the Princess’s golden eyes, as she 
knew we had never finished “A Room With 
a View” and had never begun “Howard’s 
End.” “But here is a letter from our fas- 
cinating friend, Edmund Lester Pearson,” 
we added hastily, to cover our confusion. 
“He says: 


Kenneth Payson Kempton may refrain from 
reading Pearson’s “Studies in Murder” and 
Judge Parry’s “The Drama of the Law”; he 
may even be disrespectful toward modern mur- 
ders. But he gallops away with a whole garden 
of goats when he writes as if he had just dis- 
covered William Roughhead, the best living 
writer on crime and murder. For four years, 
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The Phoenix Nest 





in and out of book and journal, I have been 
urging the merit of Roughhead’s books; thanks 
to E. P. Dutton & Co., they are now available 
here. Mr. Kempton would do well to try also 
“The Riddle of the Ruthvens” and, when it ap- 
pears, “The Fatal Countess,” to be published in 
Edinburgh this month. With all compliment to 
the brilliant author of “Peter Whiffle,”’ I am 
awaiting “The Fatal Countess” with greater 
affection than I could feel for two or three 
tattooed countesses. 

“And there are otlier letters here,’ we 
continued, ‘For instance, here is Lee Wil- 
son Dodd, who writes wistfully that The 
Saturday Review's own Ben Boswell re- 
cently listed him as ‘Born in 1897, admitted 
to the bar in 1902,’ etc. Dodd plaintively 
remarks: 


Rather bright for a _ five-year-old—what? 
How well I remember the surprise of the Re- 
gents when my nurse toddled me in before 
them! But I was born lisping of torts and 
contracts, and there was nothing they could do 
but admit me to the Bar. I lost interest in the 
law, however, about ten—I entered that pre- 
cocious and brilliant literary career which has 
made me the Dean of American Letters before 
my thirtieth birthday! 

After which, like Alexander, etc., etc. 

P. S.: I note also a correspondent who asks 
whether “need not necessarily” is now consid- 
ered good English. After due reflection, I 
think that it need not necessarily be so consid- 
ered. Please so inform him. Tue Dean. 


And Willard Connely tells us, apropos 
of our last line on August 16th, that the 
real Turk would, instead, give the follow- 
ing orthodox varsity yell: La ilaha ilAllahi 
Wa—Mohammed Rasul Allahi (There is 
no god but the God and Mohammed is the 
Messenger of that God). ‘You throw your 
chest,” says Connely, “into Rasul as into 
three long Yales.”” Yes, but we were crib- 
bing from James Clarence Mangan’s “The 
Wail and Warning of the Three Khalen- 
deers” (from the Ottoman). 


“Then there’s the Reverend Lester Leake 
Riley, rector of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
in Pittsburgh, who quotes in us from Arthur 
Christopher Benson’s essay on ‘Dreams’ in 
‘Escape and Other Essays,’ a pasage where- 
in we find the genesis of his famous poem 
on the Pheenix which we recently reprinted: 


Once I wrote a poem in my sleep, a curious 
Elizabethan lyric, which may be found in the 
Oxford Book of Verse, called “The Phenix.” 
It is not the sort of thing that I have ever writ- 
ten before or since. It came to me on the night 
before my birthday, in 1891, I think, when I 
was staying with a friend at the Dun Bull 
Hotel, by Hawes Water in Westmoreland. I 
scribbled the lyric down on awaking. I after- 
wards added a verse, thinking the poem incom- 
plete. I published it in a book of poems, and 
showed the proof to a friend, who said to me, 
pointing to the added stanza: “Ah, you must 
omit that stanza—it is quite out of keeping 
with the rest of the poem!” 


“It must have been,” said the Pheenix, 
opening one eye. It had been napping com- 
fortably after the picnic. ‘But isn’t it time 
to go home?” “Yes,” we replied, “except 
that it is of note that the Doran Company 
has taken over Michael Arlen’s first two 
books from Dodd, Mead, namely ‘The 
London Venture’ and ‘The Romantic Lady.’ 
Doran is now sole publisher of Mr. Arlen’s 
work in the United States.” “So be it,” 
said the Princess, “which reminds me that 
I haven’t yet read ‘The Green Hat,’ and 
want to.” And she began to gather up the 
dishes. W. R..d. 








A Notable Success—Now in Eighth Printing! 


The GREEN BAY TREE 


By LOUIS BROMFIELD 





“Well up among the best sellers of the year as we felt it would be. 
a place for it among the ten best novels of the year, but unless the fall crop improves 
notably, we should place it among the best five!” —Herscuet Bricxe.t, N. Y. Post. 


A Lowe Story of Modern China—In Tird Large Printing! 


IN A SHANTUNG GARDEN 


By LOUISE JORDAN MILN, Author of “Mr. and Mrs. Sen” 





ually."—N. Y. Times. 


“One puts the book down with the sensation of having been in touch with some- 
thing very beautiful and fine and gentle and worthwhile, both materially and spirit- 


Traveling? If by sea or land or, perforce, by books, you'll relish 


The SAD ADVENTURERS 


By MARYSE RUTLEDGE 


We predicted 


$2.00 


$2.00 





living the world owes him.” 
book to European atmosphere. 


Publishers 
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An international adventurer sets out through ‘Europe’s gayest cities to find “the 
A delightful romance and far more—a veritable guide- 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


$2.00 


New York 
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A REMARKABLE NOVEL 
BY A NEGRO 


WALTER F. WHITE 


The Fire in the Flint 


An intensely moving thriller that marks the 
entry into the lists of present-day American 
letters of a new writer of real distinction 
and genuine talent. $2.50 


ETHEL M. KELLEY 
Wings: a novel 
Deems Taylor wrote of it: 


“It is the quality of revelation, of making 
the reader share the author’s insight, that 
makes Wings such a rare contribution to 
present-day adult fiction. I think there is 
greatness in this book.” $2.00 


JAMES HENLE 


Sound and Fury 


A striking novel by a young American. It 
is the story of a man essentially an aristo- 
crat, unable or unwilling to adapt himself 
to these times. $2.50 





FIVE EDITIONS OF CARL VAN VECH- 
TEN’S THE TATTOOED COUNTESS 
HAVE BEEN CALLED FOR IN THREE 
WEEKS. “YOU WILL READ IT 
EVENTUALLY,” PROPHESIES FANNY 
BUTCHER IN. THE CHICAGO TRIB- 
UNE, “SO, AS THE SLOGAN GOES, 
WHY NOT NOW?” $2.50 everywhere 


epee 

—_ rs! 

GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
Materia Critica 


The originality, penetration and plain deal- 


ing that have characterized the author’s 
previous work again characterize this. 


Among the dramatists discussed are Porto-* 
Riche, Galsworthy, Guitry, Shaw, Bataille, 
Strindberg, O’Neill, Barrie, Drinkwater and 
Maugham. $2.50 


JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER’S NEW 
NOVEL AND HIS BEST WILL BE ON 
SALE EVERYWHERE FRIDAY, SEPT- 
EMBER 2th. IT IS CALLED B4ALI- 
SAND. ORDER YOUR COPY NOW TO 
BE SURE OF GETTING A “FIRST.” 


by ARTHUR MACHEN 


The London Adventure 


a companion volume to Far Off Things and 
Things Near and Far. 


6a a 
atl 
V. BLASCO IBANEZ 


The Cabin 


The novel which in Spain is considered 
Ibanez’s greatest work, is now available in 
the Borzoi Pocket Book Edition. $1.25 


“THE MORE I THINK ABOUT 
ORDEAL THE MORE EXCITED 
I GET. IT IS A THRILLER 
IN THE STRONGEST SENSE 
OF THE WORD. AND ITS 
CENTRAL CHARACTER IS SO 
STRONG, SO OVERWHELMING, 
THAT HE HAUNTS MY IMAG- 
INATION AS CONTINUALLY AS 
EVER DID MR. CONRAD'S 
HEYST, OR CAPTAIN LIN- 
GARD OR FALK.” 

—John V. A. Weaver in 


The Brooklyn Eagle. 


$2.50 everywhere 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Second Edition 


QERALIR 
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By Freperick M. Hopkins 


THE CLAWSON COLLECTION 

EYMOUR bE RICCI has compiled and 

the Rosenbach Company has published 

“4 Catalogue of the Early English Books 
in the Library of John W. Clawson of 
Buffalo,” a handsome quarto of 346 pages, 
comprising 926 lots, profusely illustrated 
with facsimiles of title pages, some unique, 
and limited to 200 copies. John W. Claw- 
son has been known for some years as a 
very active, discriminating collector. The 
world can now see just what he has done. 
And he may feel very well satisfied with 
what he has accomplished. When compared 
even with the great Huntington collection 
he has more than thirty extreme rarities that 
the greatest of coliectors has not yet se- 
cured. ‘This catalogue has definitely placed 
Mr. Clawson in a small circle of great col- 
lectors, a place he will hold for all time. 

Mr. de Ricci’s “Preface” of ten pages 
js really an introductory essay, sketching the 
first collectors of early English literature in 
England, and, with this background, he 
takes up collecting along the same line in 
this country. He points out that since 1911, 
or the Hoe sale, collecting in America has 
centered round the efforts of Mr. Hunting- 
ton. Not only has he purchased en bloc 
such valuable libraries as those of Halsey, 
Chew and Bridgewater, the Devonshire 
plays and Caxtons and the Bixby manu- 
scripts, but he has, at the same time, been 
a constant and careful buyer wherever any- 
thing was offered that he wanted. His pur- 
chase of entire collections brought him 
many rare and valuable duplicates which 
were dispersed in a long series of sales. 
This gave collectors in this country'a great 
opportunity and helped to bring a new 
group into the field. 

It is in this way that Mr. de Ricci traces 


the lineage of Mr. Clawson as a collector. 
He started, like most collectors, without a 
well-defined objective. In spite of a lean- 
ing to association books and autographic 
material, he decided about eight years ago 
to concentrate on Elizabethan literature and 
to discard gradually all extraneous matter. 
In seven years he brought together over 
goo volumes which illustrate with re- 
markable completeness the century of Eng- 
lish prose and verse extending roughly from 
1560 -to 1660. In his chosen field Mr. 
Clawson takes very high if not first rank 
over all competitors. 

Poetry is very fully represented by all 
the celebrated works, starting even with the 
earlier productions of Chaucer, Gower, Lid- 
gate, Rolle of Hampole and John Skelton, 
and continuing with such almost unobtain- 
able items as “Tottel’s Miscellany,” Wat- 
son’s “Hekatompathia,” the selected works 
of Turberville, Churchyard, Robert Greene 
and Nicholas Breton; in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Donne, Wither and Brathwaite lead 
up to Milton, whose works, both in prose 
and verse, are splendidly represented. In 
dramatic literature, Shakespeare is repre- 
sented by a magnificent series of quartos; 
still more remarkable is the collection of 
Shakespeare source and allusion books, 
nearly all of great scarcity and perhaps the 
most coveted of all Elizabethan items. For 
the other dramatic authors, Mr. Clawson’s 
aim has been to build up a series of their 
plays in first editions and his success has 
been extraordinary. So full in this respect 
is his library that it is doubtful if a more 
complete series of these plays exists outside 
of the British Museum and the Huntington 
collection. Few, if any, other libraries in 
the world can boast of such an array of 
Interludes, or of nearly complete sets of 
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The World of Rare Books 


the plays of Lyly, Greene, Ben Jonson, 
Day, Chapman, Heywood, Shirley, Mar- 
lowe, Marston, Ford and Decker. 

Mr. de Ricci has made a catalogue that 
will be a treasure to collectors in this pe- 
riod. Mr. Clawson is to be congratulated 
on his cataloguer as well as for the posses- 
sion of a remarkable collection. It seems 
wonderful indeed that such a complete col- 
lection could haye been brought together in 
the short space of seven years. A great col- 
lector and a great opportunity came together 
and the result is a great collection for the 
period it covers. 

a a * 

SPECIAL LIMITED EDITIONS 

N A FORECAST for the coming Fall, 

Houghton Mifflin Company announce 

five special Riverside Press limited editions 
to be published in October, four of which 
are of American interest. “Earl Percy 
Dines Abroad,” by Harold Murdock, is 
limited to 500 copies. In this little volume 
we meet Percy as a guest at General Paoli’s 
house in London on April 24, 1778, and the 
talk is largely of the situation in Revolu- 
tionary America. “Letters from British 
Officers, 1774-1776,” edited by Margaret 
W. Willard, is a series of letters written 
from people in America to friends abroad. 
Many of these are printed for the first time. 
This book pictures the Revolution as the 
protagonist saw it. The edition is limited 
to 400 copies. “Letters From America,” 
by Brunswick, Hessian, and Waldeck of- 
ficers with the British Army, edited by Ray 
W. Pettengill, are written as travelers in 
a new land, treating largely of economic 
and social life, might have been expected 
to write to friends at home who were curi- 
ous to know about conditions in America. 
This edition is limited to 400 
“Poems of Benjamin Thompson,” edited by 
Howard Judson Hall, is also limited to 
400 copies. Thompson was the first Amer- 
ican poet to write of American life in the 
The only volume not of dis- 


copies. 


early days. 


103 





tinctly American interest is “The Eve of 
Venus,” translated by R. W. Postgate from 
post-classical Latin into rhythmic prose, with 
the original Latin text facing the transla- 
tion. The book is brought out in an ap- 
propriate and beautiful format and limited 
to 250 copies. The same publishers an- 
nounce “Ovyde,” half of the translation of 
the “Metamorphoses,” which Caxton made 
from a manuscript in the Library of Mag- 
dalene College, printed in a sumptuous 
form by the Shakespeare Head Press at 
Stratford-on-Avon, limited to 
100 of which are for sale in America. 
a & & 
NOTE AND COMMENT 
PRESENTATION copy of the first 
edition of George Moore’s “Pagan 
Poems” recently sold at Sotheby’s in Lon- 
don brought £70. 
J & st 
An index of the “American Book Prices 
Current” for seven years, 1916 to 1922 in- 
clusive, will be published this Fall by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


350 copies, 


& a a 

Our reference to the high price, £1,400, 
which the first edition of Dickens’s “Pick- 
wick Papers” in parts brought at the Mac- 
George sale at Sotheby’s in London has 
brought several inquiries as to previous high 
The highest American price was 
$5,350, given at the Coggeshall sale at the 
Anderson Galleries in 1916. The English 
record is held by the bruton copy, which 


records. 


brought £910. 
é & & 

Ardent Waltonians will be interested to 
know that F. Hamilton Crawford has en- 
graved a new portrait of the author of 
“The Angler” in mezzotint. The artist 
has worked from the contemporary portrait 
by Jacob Huysman hanging in the National 
Portrait Gallery. The plate has been ad- 
mirably printed in colors and is published 
in a small limited edition. 
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NEW & OLD BOOKS :: 





BARGAIN OFFERS 





“TELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously. 
Ginsburg’s Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 





20% CASH DISCOUNT Sale on our entire 
stock. Well known for its variety and excel- 
lency, and especially rich in Anthropology, Folk- 
lore, Comparative Religion, Philosophy, Occul- 
tism, and all other departments of Art, Litera- 
ture and Science. A visit to our shop is a treat 
to Booklovers; no obligation to purchase. Cata- 
logues on request. Dauber and Pine, Inc., 83 
Fourth Ave., New York. Phone Stuyvesant 1383. 





SAVE %4 ON BOOKS: If you are about to 
buy new books, send us your list. We have a 
tremendous selection of books, very slightly used. 
Latest fiction and classics, from which we can 
fill your order. Bargain list mailed regularly. 
Seiffers Bronx Bookstore, 755 Westchester Ave., 
New York. 





EXCHANGE your undesired books for de- 
tired ones. Write for terms. Brussel’s Book 
Exchange. 149 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RARE EDITIONS 


FIRST EDITIONS of Modern Authors in 
fine condition. Books, Prints, Programmes and 
Photographs relating to the Drama. Books by 
and about Walt Whitman. Good Literature at 
moderate prices. Monthly Catalogs issued. 
Oxford Book Shop. Alfred F. Goldsmith, 42 
Lexington Ave., at 24th St. The Sign of the 
Sparrow. 














RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau Street, New 
York, dealers in old historical books, Christian 
Science literature, old laws, autographed letters. 
Catalogues furnished. 


FOR THE BOOK LOVER. Rare books— 
First Editions—Books now out of print. Latest 
catalogue sent on request. C. Gerhardt, 25 West 
42d Street, New York. 








ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards ou Sea, England. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS, first editiens, 
collectors? items. “The Book Peddler,” Omaha 
National Bank Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 








POST FREE on application to Dulau & Co., 
Ltd., 34, 35 & 36 Margaret Street, London, 
W. 1. (Established 1792). Catalogue 113, 
Fine and Rare Books; Catalogue 116, Modern 
General Literature; Catalogue 118, Modern 
First Editions. Catagolue 120, Old Books. “Du- 
lau & Co., Ltd., with whom one now associates 








PRINTERS & BINDERS 


20 Successive insertions: 3 cents a word 


Single insertion rate: 4 cents a word 


COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS $: 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 











” 


bibliographical interests. 
—The New York Times. 


volumes of especial 


fairs. Dr. Smallwood, 687 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





RARE BOOKS, prints and manuscripts. New- 
man F. McGirr, 107 S. 22d Street, Philadelphia. 
Catalogs, of course! 


SPECIALISTS 


THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
30 East 53d Street. Books on Occultism, Mys- 
ticism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, The 
Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Religions, 
Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folklore, and 
kindred subjects—old, rare and out-of-print, new 
and contemporary. 











YOUR BOOK WANTS—out-of-print or new 
—promptly attended to. Books bought. Cata- 
logs issued irregularly. Brussel’s Book Ex- 
change. 149 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WE SPECIALIZE in furnishing books for 
fixed monthly or yearly sums to persons any- 
where in the world. Suggestions for reading 
based on individual needs or wishes made with- 
out charge. Circular without obligation. The 
Arnold Co., Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS, N.Y. 
State Documents. Large quantity just received 
from a Public Library. Lists on request, Allen’s 
Bookstore, 1809-11 Fifth Ave., Troy, N. Y. 





LISTS of rare Lincoln items mailed on re- 
quest. M. H. Briggs, 5113 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS PERFECTLY TYPED Soc 
thousand words, including carbon. Rates for 
criticism, revision, etc., on demand. Elsa Gid- 
low, 447 West 22d Street, New York City. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING, TRANSLA- 
TIONS. Hourly Secretarial Service. Multi- 
graphing. Mail Campaigns. Cosmopolitan Cor- 
respondence Bureau, 50 Union Square. Stuyves- 
ant 7016. 





LANGUAGES 





GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES of 
Oriental languages. Benj. F. Gravely, Martins- 
ville, Virginia. 





WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM, Master-key to 
All Languages. Afrosemitic languages, Hami- 
tic, Semitic. Primers, $1.94: Arabic, Egyptian, 
Hebrew, Shoshonean. Pronunciation ‘Tables, 
3oc: Egyptian, Arabic, Duala, Ful, Swahili. 
Languages, 8 West 4oth Street, New York. 


MULTIGRAPHING 


A COMPLETE SERVICE. Our plant is 
adequately equipped to take care of all your 
mailing requirements. Rate card on applica- 
tion. Manhattan Letter Co., Bible House, Astor 
Place. Stuyvesant 2505. 


GENERAL ITEMS 














BOOKS ON THE FAR NORTH; New 
York, State and City. Catalogs free. Aurand’s 
Bookstore, Harrisburg, Penna. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 


LATEST FRENCH BOOKS—%8s5 cents each, 
postpaid. Rolland, L’Eté—Morand, Lewis et 
Iréne. Escholier, La Nuit. Bordeaux, La Vie 
Est un Sport. Bourget, Coeur Pensif. Proust, 
La Prisonniére, 2 vols. Schoenhof’s, 387 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 


PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


GRAPHIC PRESS, 39 West 8th St., New 
York. High-grade printing at fair prices. 


ORDER NOW Tue Sarurpay Review, 
printed on all-rag paper and bound in Eggeling’s 
guaranteed binding; request descriptive litera- 
ture. Bookbinding and rebinding of every de- 
scription. LEggeling Bookbindery, 16 East 13th 
St.. New York. Stuyvesant 8912. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


SCIENTIFIC HOROSCOPES written on 
Business, Financial, Social and Domestic af- 























BOOKS REVIEWED in this issue sent post 
free anywhere. Special attention to kinsprits. 
Greenwich Village Book Shop. 4 Christopher 
Street, New York City. Spring 8516. 


BLUE FAUN PUBLICATIONS: “Inheri- 
tance,” Callaghan; Dallett’s “New Salome”; 
Burton-Tatius’ “Loves of Clitiphon and Leu- 
cippe.’ Free prospecti. 29 Lexington Ave., 
near 23rd St. Open evenings—come around! 


BUIST’S BOOK SEARCH SERVICE will 
find the book you want at the most reasonable 
price. No charge until the book is found. 
David Craig Buist, 7 Elm Street, Springfield, 
Maségachusetts. 


THE HIDDEN BOOK SHOP offers new 
books and personal service to downtown New 
York. 74 Broadway—g New Street. 


CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Apply for catalogue of desirable 
secondhand books. Books also bought. 


A BINDER for the “Saturday Review” to 
hold a year’s issue. Send for circular. H. R. 
Huntting Co., Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 

















WE CAN SUPPLY any book that is adver- 
tised or mentioned in this issue. Ginsburg’s 
Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 





CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- 
day Bookshop, 10 West 47th St., New York. 





OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene- 
alogies, English publications, special items, etc. 
Items quoted at moderate prices. National Bib- 
liophile Service, 1270 Broadway, New York, 
Pennsylvania 2986. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current 
books of English and American fiction, poetry, 
drama, criticism, art, essays, can now be pro- 
cured from Eugene Pell, 1203 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








BENJAMIN HAUSER, 1285 Fifth Ave., 
New York. All books available at Harlem’s 
only modern Bookshop. Popular fiction bor- 
rowable. Open evenings, too. 


MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather 
and carry the best collection of good books for 
the intellectual reader. 








EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Pratt, 16: 





THE VILLAGE BOOK SHELVES, 144 Mac- 
Dougal Street, New York, announces that books 
in their circulating library may be ordered by 
telephone or mail and they will be delivered 
promptly by messenger. Call Spring 5886. 


CODE BOOKS 











BENSINGER CODES—When it’s Cable- 
Codes you want, remember that Bensinger sells 
them for every purpose! Right in price and 
quality—guaranteed correct! S. R. Bensinger 
Co. (Est. 1887) 17 Whitehall St., New York. 
Cables. Multigraph. Phone: Bowling Green 
6989. 





BOOKS FOR WRITERS 
BOOKS FOR WRITERS: And competent 


Editorial Assistance in the Criticism, Revision 
and Publication of their Work. 1001 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50; Polti’s 36 Dramatic 
Situations, $1.50; Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50; Plotting the Short Story, $1.00; Tech- 
nique of Fiction Writing, $1.75; How to Write 
a Short Story, 65c. Catalogue 25 others. Manu- 
scripts revised, typed, advice as to markets. Ex- 
planatory leaflets. Correspondence invited. 
James Knapp Reeve (Former editor, The 
Editor), 3 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio. 
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ry you ever listen to a fear- 
less, big-hearted man, hard- 
ened by the sun of many climes 
tell an awe-inspiring story in the 
dead of night? 

Suppose in that bewitching 
hour the watchful stars burn so 
brilliantly overhead that they 
seem to have descended to be 
close at hand—countless, motion- 
less—but between them the vast 
spaces of eternity. Perhaps, be- 
vond and beneath, the sea, like a 
phantom, stretches its cool, 
smooth surface to the circle of 
the dark horizon 

Altogether it is a haunting set 
ting for stirring thoughts. The 
world is transformed. It is like a 
magic theatre of wonder and 
charm that creates in its behold- 
er a rare freedom for adventurous 
dreams; that inspires thoughts 
of great deeds. And these dreams, 
these thoughts, are the hidden 
realities of life; they reveal the great secret truths of existence. 

+ Such tales as men tell under such circumstances are with- 
out comparison in all the wealth of this world’s compelling 
narratives. 
ey-ALES of love, in remote seclusion, removed from the 

stress and press of everyday events—love between men 
and girls far away from civilization’s teeming tides, possibly 
deserted on a tiny island, possibly surrounded by strange, 
chattering people of exotic races. And other tales of love, 
when fate, as though smilingly framing her own great melo- 
drama, brings a girl, a child of luxury and earthly glitter, 
across the path of some weather-beaten rover. 

Tales of adventure in the mysterious China Sea, where ty- 
phoons spring out of a cloudless sky, and the sun grows blood 
red while you look at it, and volcanoes blacken the sky like 
midnight at high noon. 

Tales of romance of the far-flung world. Of meetings and 
friendships with other hearts and souls that are caught in 
the swirling currents of life. 

1 “Well! If the girl did not 


look as if she wanted to 


be kidnapped! She now stood 














framed in the dark background, 
her lips slightly parted, her 
hair in disorder after the ex- 
rtion, the gleam not yet faded 
ut of her glorious and spark- 
ng eyes.” Thus does Conrad 
vaint the elusive Nina, the Malay girl who married a 
vyhite trader in Almayer’s Folly. 
“Certain streets have an atmosphere of their own. 
= : - Agevikaaigt =. : jie Sie 
One of such streets in the Cannebiere. ‘If Paris 
ad a Cannebiere it would be a little Marseilles.’” — 
hus begins The Arrow of Gold in a street of sunny 
outhern France, and the romance of Dona Rita. 
3 “Through the mesh of scattered hair her face looked like the 
ry e FA —— ° 
face of a golden statute with living eyes. Her lips were composed 
a graceful curve, the upward poise of the half averted head gave to 
‘r whole person the expression of a wild defiance. Then she smiled. 
ou are beautiful,’ he whispered.”—From the picture of a native prin- 


‘ss whom blundering, voluptuous Willems discovers in the jungle during a wonderfully 


‘amatic moment in An Outcast of the Islands. 


4 “His strength was immense, and in his great lumpy paws, bulging like brown boxing 

gloves on the end of furry forearms, the heaviest objects were handled like play- 
ings.” —Such was the extraordinary boatswain who played his part in that drama in the 
Conrad’s variety of vivid characters is one of the outstand- 


1ina Sea as told in Typhoon. 
g qualities of his work. 


“5 “This coast has been known for ages to the armed wanderers of these seas as “The 
= It has no name on the charts, but the wreckage of many defeats 
unerringly drifts into its creeks."—This was the strange spot of foreboding in the South Seas where the 
Travers yacht struck on a reef and where Lingard fell in love with the beautiful wife of the yachtsman in 


Shore of. Refuge.” 


The Rescue. 


And Five More Titles—Ten in All. 





Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Dept. C909, Garden City, New York 


" TYPHOON 


Please send for my inspection The Personal 
Edition of Conrad, in ten volumes. Within a 
week I agree to return the books if not satis- 
fied, or else to send you only $1 FIRST PAY- 
MENT and $2.00 A MONTH for nine months. 


Use 
on This 
Coupon 


Today 


FOR. 
FREE 
INSPECTION 
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Cywrscoy Lbrabt Vues, 


on tales as men dare tell under the haunting stars are told as never 
\ before in literature by “the greatest English novelist”’—Joseph 
Conrad. How does it happen that he can do this? Because Conrad 
himself is the fearless, big-hearted man hardened by the sun of many 
climes. He followed the lure of the wanderlust up and down the 
seven seas of the earth. He studied men and women that he met 
with that great penetration of his, until he acquired an amazing knowl- 
edge of human nature. For him humanity revealed itself in all its 
most rugged, most picturesque, most adventurous aspects. He sat 
on the very porch of that bungalow above the rocks of the Java Sea. 
He looked and searched for men and life in the narrow streets of that 
town in Southern France. He signaled from the quarterdeck to 
that silent, mysterious figure that one passes in the West Indies. He 
aa tobacco and liquor over the café tables of many an Oriental 
und. 


Out of all this wealth of marvelous experience, out of such penetration and 
understanding of human nature with an imagination heightened by outward in- 
spiration and inborn genius, he created these stirring novels for you and me. 


The incomparable style of the writing—the ability to choose exactly the right 
word to express most clearly an exact thought is but one quality. The men and 
women so developed that their characters come close to the reader, and live and 
move and have their being not in a printed page but in life, is but another qual- 
ity. The drama of vivid scenes and the sequence of arresting events as become 
stories of action and adventure is but a third element. Conrad does all this for 
his readers and more! You are bound to listen and once you do you will be spell- 
bound—for these are such tales as men tell under the haunting stars! 


=<—Conrad= 


Master of high adventure 


ONRAD as a romantic little boy, born in 
Poland, child of a landlocked race, pos- 


sessed a spirit as free as the wind. He threw 


off traditions, and sought the long sea lanes 
that crisscross into far corners of this globe— 
and these he followed for twenty years. Such 
tales as he brought back! Today he is 
generally recognized as “the greatest modern 


novelist.” 


The Attractive Personal Edition 


The rarest opportunity is afforded you to discover this sur- 
prising writer through the Personal Edition. This is the 
only Subscription set of Conrad on the market. It contains the 
ten most compelling titles: The Arrow of Gold, Victory, 
Almayer’s Folly, Lord Jim, Youth, An Outcast of the Is- 
lands, Typhoon, The Rescue, Chance, The Shadow Line. 
It contains in addition the author’s own prefaces, not found 
in any edition prior to this except the de luxe edition. The 
binding is rich blue cloth, with gold stamping, gold tops, 
and reinforced with head and foot bands. A set worthy of 
its author! And at present offered as a great bargain, im 
order that you, too, may know fove, and thrill with these 
marvelous Conrad stories. Ask for a set for your inspection 
to-day. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, Dept. C-909, Garden City, New Yo 
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